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THE MANDRAGORA OF THE ANCIENTS IN 
FOLK-LORE AND MEDICINE. 


By CHARLES BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 
Presented by M. H. Morgan, May 11, 1904. Received October 8, 1904. 


ALTHOUGH references to mandragora* are by no means uncommon in 
later as well as in classical literature, and although the commentators on 
many of the Greek and Latin authors have made more or less copious 
notes concerning it, yet with the exception of Schmidel’s researches in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, no special study of the subject 
appears to have been undertaken until within the last few years. The 
articles which have recently appeared in various scientific journals have 
directed their attention mainly to its significance in folk-loret The 
plant figures but slightly in this connection until in comparatively late 
times. The many wonderful tales about the middle-age mandragorae 
(German alraune) had little to do with the real plant, which was 
practically unknown north of the Alps. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to treat the mandragora as it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. The rdle which it played in their 
folk-lore was certainly a subordinate one; they regarded it in general as. 
a medicinal rather than a magic plant. I wish therefore to examine its 
uses in Greek and Roman medicine, and particularly to state the facts 
known in regard to its use as an anaesthetic before surgical operations. 
But inasmuch as the history of its use even in antiquity is involved to a 


* The Greek pavipayopas, mandragoras in classical Latin, mandragora in medi- 
aeval Latin and subsequently, is often rendered by the English word mandrake. 
I have used the word mandragora as noun and adjective throughout this paper 
particularly to avoid confusion with the American mandrake (May-apple), which 
is an entirely different plant. | 

t The first effort to collect the scattered notes on the mandragora was made by 
Schmidel in his dissertation of nineteen pages. The most important recent articles 
on the subject are by Cohn (see next footnote, p. 488), pp. 285-293 ; von Luschan, 
pp. 726-728 ; Ascherson, pp. 729-738, 892 ; Beyer, pp. 738-746 ; Wetzstein, p. 890 f.; 
Veth, pp. 81-88, 199-205. 
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certain extent in the superstitions which afterwards developed so rich a 
field for students of folk-lore, it may be of interest to give some account 
of these superstitions as far as they were known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Although it is not unlikely that the original home of this very 
considerable body of superstitions was the Orient, it is, I think, beyond 
controversy that in the folk-lore of the Greeks and Romans (though gen- 
erally not yet in connection with this particular plant) we may find the 
intermediate stage, if not the origin, of many of the superstitions about 
it which were known to Europe in the middle ages. I have therefore 
begun with a review of the mandragora superstition as known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Where it has been an easy step I have passed 
over the bounds of antiquity into the middle ages, hoping to add some- 
thing here and there to what has already been written about its later 
history.* 





* In the body of this paper I have given English translations of passages quoted 
from writers of other languages. The full text of the Greek and Latin passages, 
with the appropriate references, will be found in the Appendix. In the footnotes 
— which will be interesting, if to any one, chiefly to students of the classics — I have 
regularly quoted passages in the original language. 

Where I have used simply the name in citing the following writers, the refer- 
ence is to the work here set down: 

Ascherson (Paul): Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1891. Berlin. 

Beyer (R.): Ibid. 

Cohn (Ferdinand) : Jahresbericht der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Vaterland- 
ische Cultur, 65, 1887. Breslau. 

Dioscorides, Diose.: Cited by volume and page of Sprengel’s edition in Kiihn’s © 
Medici Graeci. Lipsiae, 1829. 

Galen: Cited by volume and page of Kihn’s edition in the Medici Graeci. 
Lipsiae, 1821-1838. 

Haser (Heinrich) : Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin. Jena, 1875. 

Hippocrates, Hipp.: Cited same as Galen; ed. Lipsiae, 1825-1827. 

Koebert (Hermann): De Pseudo-Apulei Herbarum Medicaminibus. Baruthi, 
1888. 

Von Luschan, v. Luschan (Felix) : Same as Ascherson. 

Meyer (E. H. F.) : Geschichte der Botanik. K6nigsberg, 1854. 

Neuburger-Pagel, Neub.-Pag.: Handbuch der Geschichte der Medicin. Jena, 
1902-. 

Pliny, Plin.: Naturalis Historia. 

Schmidel (Johann): Dissertatio de Mandragora. Lipsiae, 1671. This is ap- 
parently the work cited by Beyer, p. 744, note 3, under the name of T’homasius. 

Theophrastus, Theophr.: Historia Plantarum. 

Veth (P.J.): Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 7, 1894. Leyden, etc. 

Wetzstein (J. G.): Same as Ascherson. 
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Mention of the plant is more common in Greek than in Latin litera- 
ture. Outside the medical and botanical writers the almost universal 
nature of these allusions is to its narcotic powers, which were proverbial. 
Its earliest uses seem to have been purely medicinal, but observation of 
its quieting effect when properly administered, together with the fact 
that when given in too large quantities it sometimes produced serious 
mental disturbance, seems to have led to the belief that it possessed 
peculiar power over the mind. Perhaps as a result of this belief, a body 
of superstitions began to grow up around it; some of these may have 
been connected with it from their beginning, but many of them were 
evidently transferred to it later from other plants which shared some of 
its properties. 


A prominent feature of the mandragora superstition at all times has 
been the story of the peculiar ceremonies gone through with before 
digging the plant. ‘The use of such preliminaries was apparently very 
common with the ancient root-diggers (fulorduor) and they employed 
them in the case of various plants. Naturally a weird story of perils 
incurred in obtaining a plant strengthened belief in its magic powers and 
added to its commercial value. 

Theophrastus, in his History of Plants,* gives an interesting account 
of this practice of the root-diggers, from which it appears that some of 
these preliminaries were practical, such as the anointing of exposed parts 
of the body, or taking care to stand with the wind at one’s back when 
about to dig a plant from which pungent odors arose; others, such as 
the digging of certain plants only by night, avoiding the sight of certain 
birds, and the like, are to be regarded as wholly unnecessary and simply 
the arbitrary inventions of the root-diggers. | 

It is in this passage of Theophrastus that we first find a digging 
ceremony mentioned in connection with the mandragora: 


Theophr., 9.8.8: Around the mandragora one must make three circles 
with a sword, and dig looking toward the west. Another person must dance 
about in a circle and pronounce a great many aphrodisiac formulas. 


Pliny gives about the same account: 


In presenting this paper I wish to express my thanks to Professor M. H. Morgan, 
of Harvard University, who suggested the subject to me, and who has aided me 
with his advice at many stages of its preparation. 

* 9. 8. 4-8. 
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Plin., 25.148: Those who are about to dig mandragora avoid a wind 
blowing in their faces; first they make three circles with a sword, and then 
dig looking toward the west.* 


Comparing these two passages, we observe that ‘Theophrastus is silent 
as to the precaution regarding the wind, while Pliny says nothing about 
dancing around and repeating aphrodisiac formulas; otherwise the 
accounts agree. Pliny’s account probably goes back ultimately to Theo- 
phrastus. We know that he used Theophrastus much in the botanical 
portions of his work; he cites him at the heginning of the twenty-fifth 
book, in which this passage appears, and in § 69 of the same book he 
names him as his authority for a digging story about centauris, which 
goes back to Theophrastus’s History of Plants, 9. 8. 7, the very 
chapter in which the story about digging mandragora is given. How- 
ever, it is pretty well established that Pliny did not use Theophrastus at 
first hand, but cited his views and his name from intermediate authors.f 
Information ultimately derived from Theophrastus appears constantly in 
the Natural History in a somewhat altered form, sometimes briefer, 
sometimes expanded.{ ‘The precautions about the wind appear to have 
been added to the story between the time of Theophrastus and Pliny. 
The omission by Pliny of any reference to aphrodisiac formulas is easily 
explained by his declaration (25. 25) that he will say nothing in his work — 
about aphrodisiacs or magic spells except what may be necessary to 
refute belief in their efficacy. 

It is to be observed that no part of the digging ceremony as de- 
scribed by Theophrastus could be regarded as belonging to the “ prac- 
tical” preliminaries; Pliny alone mentions the precaution regarding 
the wind. The earliest account, then, of the digging of mandragora 
shows the ceremony to have been not a matter of expediency but of 
superstition. 

It has been remarked above that many features of the later mandra- 
gora superstition were transferred to it from other plants. That such 
stories easily passed from one plant to another may be inferred from a 
comparison of the two passages just discussed with Theophrastus’s account 





* These words were misunderstood by the mediaeval compiler Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, who says in his De Propr. Rerum, 17. 104, citing Pliny as his authority: 
Tres circulos gladio circumscribunt et post expectant effodere ad occasum. 

t See Sprengel, De Ratione quae in Hist. Plant. inter Plin. et Theophr. inter- 
cedit, Marp., 1890, and Id., Rhein. Mus., 46 (1891), p. 54. 

t Id., De Ratione, etc., pp. 19-21. 
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of digging ceremonies employed in connection with other plants. Three 
circles are made with asword before digging xiris.* Facing the west while 
digging is not altogether novel, for hellebore was dug facing east,f and 
Theophrastus himself observes that the custom of repeating aphrodisiac 
formulas in digging mandragora is similar to the repetition of curses in 
sowing cuminum.} 

Theophrastus and Pliny are the only classic writers who mention a | 
digging ceremony in connection with mandragora, and we evidently have 
in their account the form of the story as far as it pertained to this plant 
up to at least 100 a.p. But by the fifth century it had taken on some 
new features. In the Juliana Anicia manuscript of Dioscorides — written 
in that century — appears a miniature which represents the Goddess of 
Invention, Heuresis, offering the mandragora to Dioscorides and holding 
a dead § dog || by a cord. | | 

Here we see transferred to the mandragora the substance of two very 
similar digging stories told by Josephus and Aelian about two other plants, 
which, though bearing different names, were probably identical. 

Josephus ** gays that a place called Baaras, near the Dead Sea, brings 
forth a peculiar plant called by the same name. Its color is fiery, and 


* 9.8.7. Circles (presumably three) were made about hellebore also: 9. 8. 8. 

t 9.8.8. Lobeck, Aglaophot., 9155, interprets this looking toward the west as 
an act of reverence to the chthonic gods. What Theophrastus says in the section 
preceding this about the custom of depositing honey-cakes in the ground as a pro- 
pitiatory offering (ueAirrovras avreuBddAew wioOdv) upon digging asclepieum and 
xiris supports this view. 

t 9.8.8. 

§ According to Cohn (Friedlaender, Sittengesch.®, vol. 1, p. 576), ein erdrosselter 
Hund. But there seems to be no mention anywhere of the strangulation of the dog. 
The story was rather that the dog’s death was caused by the terrible cry uttered by 
the plant when taken from the ground. See below, pp. 493 and 495. 

The miniature in this manuscript is reproduced by Lambecius, Comm. de Bibl. 
Caes. Vind., pars II, tab. ad p. 211. Other interesting figures representing the 
mandragora and the dog used to pull it are reproduced from manuscripts and 
Anglo-Saxon printed editions of pseudo-Apuleius, by J. F. Payne, English Medi- 
cine in the Anglo-Saxon Times (London, 1904), figures 3-6, at the end of the book. 

|| According to Th. von Heldreich, Nutzpfl. Griechenlands, p. 36 f., the belief 
exists in Greece to-day that the person who digs a mandragora root must die, and 
it is therefore only to be pulled with the aid of a dog tied to the upper part of the 
root. Von Luschan, p. 728, testifies to a present-day belief in Syria regarding the 
danger attending the digging of the root, 

7 Langkavel, Botanik der spit. Griech., p. 33, identifies baaras and aglaophotis as 
Paeonia officinalis, L. 

** Bell. Iud., 7. 6.3 
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toward evening it sends out a ray like lightning. It is not easy to ob- 
tain, for it has a habit of receding from the grasp of persons who wish to 
pull it. Even when obtained it is sure to cause the death of those who 
touch it unless handled with the greatest care. Divers expedients are 
resorted to in order to procure it without danger. One of these is to dig 
around it until only a very small part of the root remains fast in the 
ground; a dog is tied to this; when he starts to follow the one who tied 
him, he pulls the root. But the dog dies immediately, a sacrifice for 
the person who secures the plant. | 

Aelian’s* story he relates of the plant cynospastus (‘“dog-dug’’) or 
aglaophotis. This, he says, is not distinguished from other plants during 
the day, but at night glows like a star. A sign is fastened to the roots 
at night by which it may be known the next day. When the diggers 
come at dawn to get it, they do not venture to pull it up themselves, for 
it was said that the first person who touched it perished through ignorance 
of its nature. They therefore take a dog which has been kept without 
food for several days and tie him with a strong cord to the lower part of 
the plant. They then throw him pieces of meat. Attracted by the 
smell the dog springs forward, and thus pulls the plant. He dies at sun- 
rise, and they bury him on the spot with secret rites, considering that he 
has incurred death for their sake. 

It is evident that we have here two versions of the same story, differ- 
ing somewhat in their details, but in general agreeing. Both plants 
glow in the night, both are dug at peril of one’s life unless certain 
precautions are taken, in both cases the dog dies after pulling the root, 
and his death is regarded as a measure of atonement for the act. 
Furthermore, the uses of the plants are similar: Jaaras is said to be 
used to “drive out demons,” while aglaophotis is good for epilepsy, — 
doubtless the same malady in each case.f 

Josephus says that his plant grows near the Dead Sea; Aelian says 
nothing about the habitat of aglaophotis, nor is it possible to infer 
anything about it from the subject-matter of this book (XIV), for in 
it he treats of various matters pertaining to many parts of the world, — 
Libya, India, Italy, Istria. But Pliny gives us a valuable hint as to the 
source of the story when he says that aglaophotis grows in eastern 





* Nat. Anim., 14. 27. 

t Epilepsy, among other diseases, was regarded by the Jews in the time of 
Josephus as a manifestation of demoniac influence. See Scribner’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. 1, p. 593. ‘ 
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Arabia, and that the magi use it to conjure up the gods.* It appears, 
then, that Aelian is telling a story about a magic plant, and that the 
origin of this story is to be traced to the Orient, just as that of 
Josephus’s is. 

The significance of the picture in the Dioscorides manuscript is 
plain. We have evidence that an Oriental myth formerly associated 
with another plant had by the fifth century been transferred to the 
mandragora. 

Even in the middle ages the story was amplified sorbent as appears 
from the following extract from Schmidel’s dissertation f : 


The diggers must go forth on the day of Venus t before sunrise, having 
filled their ears with cotton and sealed them with pitch or wax. They must 
make three circles with a tripod and affix the sign of the cross to the plant; 
then dig all about it, until only a single thread of the root remains fast in 
the earth. After the root has been thus treated, they must tie it with a rope 
to the tail of a dog, then quickly withdraw, throwing the dog a bit of bread. 
As he strains to reach the bread he will pull the root, and immediately on 
hearing its cry will drop dead. 


Here we have the story of the dog pulling the root embellished with a 
few clumsy details. These are-:probably to be looked upon as the inven- 
tion of the swindlers who went about Europe in the middle ages selling 
the images called mandragorae or alraune.§ Their object in circulating 
the story was doubtless the same as that of the ancient root-diggers, to 
enhance the value of their wares. 





* Plin., 24. 160. | 

t See fonitiated: PP. 487 and 488. This extract is from § 53. 

t Friday. 

§ These images were generally not made from the genuine mandragora, but 
from bryony and other easily procurable roots. See Beyer, p. 788 ff, and the 
passage there quoted from Matthiolus, Comm. in Diosc., lib. 4, cap. 76 [61]. 

Ascherson, p. 736, says that it can hardly be doubted that artificially prepared 
mandragora images were known in classical times, and he cites the epithets 
dvOpwrduoppos and semihomo (see footnotes below, p. 495) as indicating to him that 
“art was already helping out nature at that time.” But the resemblance of the 
natural root to the human body must have been striking enough to call forth such 
epithets, and there could have been no object in so preparing the root unless the 
images were to be used as fetiches. The use of mandragora root for such a pur- 
pose in classical times, however, is entirely foreign to literature, and there is no 
evidence that this feature of the later superstition had yet become associated with 
the plant. When the pseudo-Orphic Lithica were written (probably about the 4th 
century after Christ), the talismanic powers later reported of the mandragora were 
ascribed to ophites (see p. 497 below). 
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The “day of Venus” was doubtless chosen as the day for digging 
mandragora because it bore the name of the Goddess of Love,* since 
one of the virtues claimed for the mandragora in the middle ages was 
that it won the owner favor in love.t Digging before sunrise was a 
common practice in ancient times in the case of several other plants.} 
Instructions to stop the ears followed naturally upon the incorporation 
into the story of the idea that the plant shrieked when taken from the 
ground.§ Affixing a sign to the roots we have already seen in Aelian ; 
here the sign is the sign of the cross, to suit the age in which this 
version of the story arose. The rest of the story agrees with one or 
the other of the versions which we have already examined, and calls for 
no further comment. || 


Closely connected with this digging story in later times was the belief 
that the mandragora grew in a form resembling the human body, and 
even presenting the peculiarities of sex. This does not appear to be 
definitely stated anywhere before mediaeval times. But the germs of 
the superstition are found in the words of several ancient writers. 

Both Dioscorides and Pliny refer to a “ male” and a “ female” species 
of mandragora.{ These terms, which the ancients applied to many 
plants, have nothing to do with sex, but signify more robust species 
(i. e., those having larger leaves, roots, etc., and attaining a greater 
height) and their opposites. 





* Friday was never sacred to Venus in the ancient religion. It received 
the name “day of Venus” when the names of the seven planets were given 
to the days of the week, which Dio Cassius (37. 18) says was not very long 
before his time (2d-8d century of our era). See Hare, Philol. Mus., 1 (18382), 
p. 2 ff. 

+ Levinus Lemnius, Herb. Bibl. Explic., cap. 2. 

t See Theophr., 9. 8. 5 (clumenum); Colum., De Re Rust., 6. 5. 3 (consiligo); Plin., 
25. 145 (anagallis) ; Diosc., 1. 849 (centaureum). 

§ See below, p. 495. 

|| Why they should have made circles about the plant with a tripod before dig- 
ging is unintelligible to me, and I can only suggest that Schmidel (who is the only 
one to cite this custom, so far as I know), or some one before him who read of this 
ceremony, misinterpreted the phrase relating to this part of it. Ponce de Leon in 
his Commentary on Physiologus, cap. 4, thus translates the words of Theophras- 
tus, roy 3’ érepov KiKAw mepiopxetodat (9. 8. 8): iubent et alium saltantem tripudio 
circumagi. Probably the words tripudium and tripus were confused, and terno tri- 
pudii circumductu should be the reading in Schmidel instead of terno tripodis 
circumductu. 

{7 See below, p. 505. 
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(Pseudo-) Pythagoras,* according to the interpolator in Dioscorides, 
called the mandragora “ anthropomorphic,” f and Columella speaks of it 
as “half human.” { These words without doubt refer to a fancied 
resemblance of the root to the lower part of the human body. § 

Furthermore, Pliny writes about the plant erynge that its root presents 
the characteristics of either sex. || 

We know, then, that the mandragora comprised two species, called 
“male” and “female”; that the lower part of the root was thought 
to resemble the human form; and that it was claimed for another plant 
that it possessed the marks of sex. What was more natural, in the case 
of a plant about which various strange beliefs were already entertained, 
than that these three features should be combined? 


The climax of these superstitions seems to have been reached toward 
the end of the middle ages. The following passage from Schmidel’s 
dissertation will serve to illustrate the absurd beliefs once entertained by 
the credulous in regard to this plant, and evidently believed to a con- 
siderable extent even in his day. 


§ 53: At the foot of the gallows on which a man has been unjustly 
hanged for theft, it is said that there springs from the urine voided just 
before death, a plant with broad leaves, a yellow flower, and a root which 
exactly represents the human form, even to the hair and sexual organs. 
Some say that this plant was alive under the ground. . . . The Germans 
call it the alraun. To dig it is said to be attended with great danger, for 
it gives forth such groans when drawn from the earth, that the digger, if he 
hears them, dies on the spot. 


Even in this form the greater part of the story may be traced back 
to antiquity. The part of it referring to the hanged thief is plainly an 





* Author of a lost work on the properties of plants, who wrote in the age of 
the Ptolemies, according to Ascherson, p. 736. . 

Tt dvOpwrépoppov, Diosc., 1. 570. 

t semihominis . . . Mandragorae, De Re Rust., 10. 19f. 

§ This resemblance is readily seen in the picture of the mandragora in Bo- 
daeus’s Theophrastus (Amst., 1644), p. 585. See also the illustration in the Standard 
Dictionary under the word mandragora. 

|| Plin., 22. 20. 

| This, with the passage quoted above from the same section, is a typical ver- 
sion of the middle-age story, and presents all the essentials ; it appears elsewhere 
with slight differences in the details. For example, according to one account the 
criminal must be a hereditary thief; according to another, a thief who has never 
had sexual intercourse ; another version says that the dog must be snow-white, etc. 
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adaptation of an ancient fable about a so-called herb of Prometheus 
(pdppaxov Wpounfetov), which is thus described in the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius: 


3. 851 ff: This sprang first when in the glades of Caucasus the flesh- 
devouring eagle sent dripping to the earth the gory ichor of wretched Pro- 
metheus. And acubit’s height above appeared a flower, in color like to 
the Corycian crocus, supported on twin stalks, and the root in the earth was 
like to new-cut flesh. . . . The dark earth shook beneath as the Titanian 
root was cut, and the son of Iapetus groaned himself, for his heart was mad 
with anguish.* 


This is plainly the source of our story. For Prometheus was con- 
demned to his punishment for theft (and wrongly condemned, we should 
say); the flower sprang from his gore as it dripped to the ground.t The 
idea that the plant was alive under the ground appears to be a reminis- 
cence of the line in Apollonius in which it is said that the root in the 
earth resembled new-cut flesh; the groans of the plant when taken from 
the earth go back to the latter part of the above passage. In the story 
of the Promethean plant it is said to spring from the gore which drips 
from the Titan’s body. Since gore does not drip from the bodies of 
hanged thieves, a change had to be made here in adapting the story to 
the mandragora, and so the plant is said to spring from the thief’s urine. 
And lastly, the sudden death of the digger plainly goes back to Josephus 
and Aelian, who say, as we have seen, that the one who pulls baaras or 
aglaophotis must surely die unless he takes the precautions indicated. 

The images made from the roots which it was alleged were obtained - 
in this way were kept as fetiches or talismans, and were thought to bring 
the owner good fortune in various ways: they were considered useful in 
divining secrets,§ in increasing one’s material prosperity,§ in gaining the 
lover the object of his affection,|| in making sterile women fertile,{] and 


* This passage is imitated by Valerius Flaccus, Argon., 7. 355-870. 

t With this story compare what Galen says of the crocus, 18. 269: peipditoy 
Kadovmevoy Kpoxos, dua Tp ‘Epun dicxedwv, ef0’ éEgrds duerdorepov, eumecdvros ait@ 
Sickou TH Kepadn, cuvéBy pev awobavety aitixa, Tod 8’ aluaros eis Thy yhv dvaxOevros, 
é& av’rov puvat Tov kpéxoyv. On other similar stories see Peter’s note on Ovid, Fasti, 
5, 226. 

} This is probably to be regarded as a reminiscence of Josephus’ story about 
baaras, which retreated from those who wished to pull it, unless a woman’s urine 
was sprinkled upon it. Bell. Iud., 7. 6. 3. 

§ Beyer, p. 742. || Levinus Lemnius, Herb. Bibl. Explic., cap. 2. 

{ Matthiolus, Comm. in Diosc., lib. 4, cap. 76 [61]. 
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for other purposes.* The images were bathed and dressed and carefully 
tended.T 

This custom, too, is not without its counterpart in antiquity. In the 
pseudo-Orphic Lithica, written probably about the 4th century after Christ, 
we find a stone treated in essentially the same way, and considered valu- 
able for very similar purposes. Here we read of the stone ophites : 


Lith., 363 ff.: Washing the sentient stone in an ever-flowing spring, he 
cherished it in soft garments like an infant. .. . He tended it in his arms, 
lifting up the divine stone, like a mother holding in her arms her infant son. 
And do you too, when you wish to hear a heaven-sent voice, do this, that your 
mind may behold a marvel; for when you exert yourself, shaking it hard in 
your hands, straightway you shall arouse the voice of a new-born child, crying 
for milk on its nurse’s bosom. But rouse itever, being of a stout heart,... 
and dare to ask for a prophecy; for it will declare everything unerringly. 


The virtues of the stone thus cared for are several:} (1) it has the 
gift of divination; (2) it prevents attacks by serpents; (3) it cures their 
bites; (4) it causes sterile women to bear children; (5) it restores 
sight; (6) it cures headache; (7) it restores hearing; (8) it remedies 
impotency in wedlock. Have we not here in late Greek literature — 
evidently an echo of the folk-lore of this or an earlier time — the essen- 
tial part of the alraun myth of the middle ages ? § 


We have now observed each of the important features of the later 
mandragora superstition (except the digging story in its simplest form, 


* Joan of Arc was accused at her trial of having a mandragora. The words of 
the charge are given by Quicherat, Procés de Condamnation et de Réhabilitation 
de Jeanne d’Are, vol. 1, p. 2138 f. 

t+ Figures made from mandragora are kept for the same purposes in eastern 
countries to-day, and probably have been for centuries. See v. Luschan, p. 728. 

t (1) 878 ff.; (2) 412 ff, 458; (8) 480-450, 342 ff., 452; (4) 453 ; (5) 459; (6) 459f.; 
(7) 460 ff:; (8) 463 ff. These references are to Hermann’s edition (Lipsiae, 1805). 

§ Among a number of less important passages bearing on mandragora which 
I have collected from the works of mediaeval writers, some of the glosses on the 
word may be mentioned here. The authors of these knew it chiefly as a wonder- 
plant, and were evidently acquainted with the traditions about its power over the 
mind. They probably (as no doubt the majority of the middle-age writers) had 
no personal acquaintance with the plant; so it is several times confused with 
hyoscyamus, the Latin name for which was apollinaris : see CGL 3. 548. 41; 3. 536.10; 
3. 550.5; 3. 550.1 (apollea). 3. 569.60 gives malacanina, with reference to the later 
digging story. In 3.558.65 and 3.622. 57 we read circelon, evidently a corruption 
of Kiprala. We twice find the term orcibeta (herb of Orcus 7?) applied to it: 3. 536, 
10 and 3. 550.5. 3.592.42 and 3. 626.17 call it herba periculosa, and 3.614. 4 reads 
mandragora idest periculosa. The fullest gloss in CGL is 3. 585.1: mandragora herba 
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as related by Theophrastus — the nucleus about which the rest grew) in 
an earlier setting, apart from the mandragora, in Greek or Roman folk- 
lore: (1) details of the digging story, such as the pulling of the root by 
a dog, related by Josephus and Aelian in connection with baaras and 
aglaophotis ; (2) the story about the mysterious origin of the plant from 
the urine of a thief, and the groans emitted by it when taken from the 
ground, modelled upon the older story of Prometheus; (8) the story 
of the reproduction of sexual distinctions, reported by Pliny of erynge ; 
(4) the custom of keeping the root as a fetich, and caring for it as a 
‘human being, which finds its pattern in the Lithica. This furnishes us a 
basis for the following theory: The chief elements of the middle-age 
mandragora superstition originated either wholly in the Orient, the 
peculiar home of the magic lore of antiquity, or part of them there,* 
part of them among the Greeks and Romans; ft few of them were at 
first connected with the mandragora. The elements of Eastern origin 
passed into the folk-lore of the Greeks and Romans, where they began 
to unite, and where a story-complex began to form about the mandra- 
gora.{ Passing on to the people of northern Europe,§ this story- 
complex was augmented in the middle ages by the addition to it of 


quae odorem habet grandem, qui hominem extra mentem facit, et est etus radix in: similt- 
tudine corporis humani. In 8.554. 48 and 38.619. 8, bulloquilon mandragora, we perliaps 
have an attempt to reproduce BouBdxvAov, a name cited by the interpolator in 
Diosc., lib. 4, cap. 76. 

In a médico-botanical glossary published in Mowat’s Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. 1, 
p. 109, are two glosses on mandragora. They are plainly taken wholly from Dio- 
scorides, with the exception of the last sentence in the second: ‘sta, ut dicitur, bibita 
homines amantes facit. This glossary is taken from a 14th-century manuscript in 
the library of Pembroke College, Oxford. - 

* For example, using a dog to pull the root, an element evidently of Eastern 
origin, as shown above, p. 492 f. 

+ The circles made about the plant before digging, which I cannot trace back 
of Theophrastus. Whether or not the f:¢oréuo: were indebted to the East for their 
digging stories f have been unable to ascertain. It is, of course, possible that the 
custom of making circles about the root, as well as the story about the herb of 
Prometheus, and the habit of treating ophites as a fetich, go back ultimately to 
the East. , 

t By the 5th century (the date of the Juliana Anicia manuscript of Dioscorides) 
this included the pulling of the root by a dog, the report that the root represented 
the human form, with sex-distinctions, as shown by the miniatures in the manu- 
script referred to, and doubtless also the encircling of the plant with a sword, and 
the pronouncing of aphrodisiac formulas, which of course the miniatures cannot 
indicate. 

§ As to the path taken by the mandragora superstitions in their passage north, 
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still other features,* which appear to have been derived independently 
from the same source. Finally, from northern Europe this group of 
mandragora stories spread back to the Orient, and the custom of digging 
and using mandragora there to-day in the mediaeval fashion is the re- 
sult of this backward movement.T 


In the preceding pages I have attempted to give a general idea of the 
nature of the superstitions which have been connected with the mandra- 


I am not able from my study of the subject to reach any conclusion more definite 
than that they came to northern Europe from the Greeks and Romans rather than 
directly from the East. As to whether they passed north from the Greeks or the 
Romans, I am not ready to venture an opinion. Ascherson’s article in the Sitz- 
ungsber. d. Gesell. f. naturf. Freunde, Berlin, 1890, pp. 59-82, in which he contends 
that certain beliefs about the mandragora formerly held in Greece passed to Ger- 
many (in connection with another plant, Scopolia carniolica, Jacq.) by way of 
Dacia, Galicia, and southern Russia, shows how the particular stories which we 
are dealing with might have gone north from the Greeks. Doubtless there were 
also other channels. Further investigation may make more definite conclusions 
possible. ' 

* The Prometheus element and the fetich idea. By “ the same source ” I mean 
by way of the Greeks and Romans. 

t We know that accounts of the medicinal uses of the plant went from west to 
east; witness Serapion’s chapter on mandragora, based almost wholly on Greek 
sources (see p. 517 below). What more natural than that the superstitions now 
at length connected with it should have passed along with these accounts of 
its uses in medicine? Medicine and magic went hand in hand from the earliest 
times. . 
Wetzstein (in a letter to Ascherson, p. 890f.) and Veth (p 200f.) attempt to 
show that the mandragora story (just how much of it I cannot make out from 
their articles) originated in Persia, and spread from there to neighboring countries. 
Arguments for this view are: (1) that uavdpaydpas may be derived from merdom 
gia, “man-like plant,” a Persian name for the mandragora; (2) that another Per- 
sian name for it is segken, “ dog-dug ”; and (3) that the plant is dug with the same 
ceremonies and used for the same purposes in Persia to-day as it was in northern 
Europe in the middle ages. But the derivation of uavdpaydpas from merdom gia 
(which, if proven, would show that superstitions about the plant were current in 
Persia in very early times, for which there is now no evidence) is by no means 
certain; and as regards the name segken and the existence of ceremonies and be- 
liefs in Persia to-day similar to those of mediaeval Europe, there is no more reason 
to believe that they passed from Persia to the West than that the opposite move- 
ment took place. 

In attempting to show the Eastern origin of portions of the mandragora supersti- 
tion, previous writers have often, it seems to me, asserted too positively that this 
plant was believed by Oriental peoples from very ancient times to be an aphrodisiac 
and a promoter of fecundity, citing the passages in which the word occurs in the Old 
‘Testament as proof of this. As I have said below (p. 504), there is no positive proof 
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gora, and to show to what extent the later European stories about it 
were based upon classic antiquity. It has been shown that, while the 
elements of these superstitions were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
they were not generally connected with this plant. I wish now to show 
what they thought about the mandragora itself. 


Before discussing its legitimate uses in medicine, certain beliefs should 
be noticed which are not entirely free from superstition, and yet are 
apparently based on observation of the actual effects of the plant. 
These are (1) that it induces madness; (2) that it influences sexual 
relations, being effective (a) in philtres, (0) as an aphrodisiac, (c) to 
produce fecundity. | 

In the treatise De Hominum Locis (formerly ascribed to Hippocrates, 
and in any case to be referred to the 3d or 4th century B.c.*) direction 
is given to administer “less of the drug than causes madness.” Tf 

Suidas gives the verb pavdpayopi~w without defining it; judging by 
the analogy of words like é\AeBopi~w it seems to mean “to dose with 
mandragora.” | 


that the dédda’im were actually pijAa wovdpayop@v. The supposed discovery of repre- 
sentations of and mention of the mandragora on Oriental and Egyptian monuments, 
such as Perrot and Guillaume (Les Monuments de la Ptérie, Rev. Arch., 23 (1872), 
pp. 284-289) and Brugsch (Die Alraune als altégyptische Zauberpflanze, Zeitschr. fiir 
Aegypt. Spr., 29 (1891), pp. 31-33) describe, where the connection might indicate 
that it had a reputation as a wonder-plant among these peoples, is altogether too 
much a matter of conjecture to be admitted as evidence. 

Some of the recent writers appear to hold the belief (though I do not find it 
definitely stated by them) that this story-complex developed in the Kast, and 
passed from there substantially in its later form, with all its features already con- 
nected with the mandragora. In that case, the superstition, it seems to me, would 
have passed as a whole to the Greeks and Romans, in connection with the man- 
dragora, — it would not have been broken up into parts, the circles with a sword 
staying with the mandragora, the sex-feature going to erynge, digging with the 
aid of a dog to baaras and aglaophotis, the use as a fetich to ophites, and so on. 
Veth evidently realized as inconsistent with this view the fact that Josephus tells 
his digging story about bauaras, and not about mandragora; but Veth maintained 
that buaras and mandragora were the same plant, but that Josephus did not know 
the Greek name. Veth would gladly believe that Aelian, too, was only telling of 
mandragora under another name when he wrote of aglaophotis, but he confesses 
himself unable to identify them. He thinks that the uncritical Aelian made a 
mistake and wrote down the name of the plant wrong! But all difficulty vanishes 
when we believe that in the time of Josephus and Aelian this feature of the later 
story had not got as far as the mandragora. 

* See Kiihn’s Hippocrates, vol. 1, p. cliii; Neub.-Pag., p. 217. 

t Hipp., 2.1389: €racoov } ws waiver Oa. 
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Athenaeus gives five fragments of a play of Alexis * called 7 MavSpa- 
yopilonevn. ‘There are thirty-two verses in all, but unfortunately none 
of them explains the name of the comedy. The only possible inter- 
pretation seems to be to take this name as the passive participle of pav- 
dpayopi~w, understood as above, i. e., “The Mandragora-drugged Lady.” 
Whether the drug was represented as a love-charm or as causing mad- 
ness it is impossible to determine. 

There is a possible reference to madness induced by mandragora in 
Columella: fT 


Quamvis semihominis vesano gramine foeta 
Mandragorae pariat flores. 


Here some have understood that gramen means plant,t and that the 
“mad plant” (vesanum gramen) is the mandragora, translating “al- 
‘though, rich in the mad plant, it brings forth the flowers of the half- 
human mandragora.” § Others explain vesanum gramen as luxuriously 
growing grass, translating “although, rich in luxuriously growing grass, 
it brings forth the flowers of the half-human mandragora.” || It seems 
impossible to determine which view is the correct one. 
In Aretaeus we read: 


De Caus. et Sign. Diut. Morb., 1.6. init.: Certain edibles, such as mandra- 
gora and hyoscyamus, induce madness, but these affections have never been 
called mania. 


That mandragora was used in philtres, and that it was believed to 
have aphrodisiac properties, is not directly affirmed by any ancient 
writer, but it appears from a number of passages that it had this repu- 
tation to a greater or less extent. 

Theophrastus and Dioscorides report its use in philtres on hearsay : 


Theophr., 9.9.1: They say (paci) that the root is useful for philtres. 
Diosc., 1.570: Some call it circaea,{| because the root appears (Soxel) to 
be useful for making philtres. 





* Kock, Com. Att., vol. 2, p. 347 ff. (Athen., 8. 123 f; 8.340 c; 8. 865 d; 12. 
552 ef; 14.621 de). 

t De Re Rust., 10.19f. Ihave given the Latin text because of the uncertainty 
as to the correct translation. 

{ On gramen in this sense compare Verg., Georg., 4. 63, Aen., 12. 415 ; Ovid, 
Met., 7. 187. 

§ See Lemaire, Poetae Lat. Min. (Paris, 1826), vol. 7, p. 30. 

| See Barth, in Gesner’s Script. Rei Rust. (Lips., 1735), vol. 1, p. 692. 

| The name refers to Circe. Dierbach, Flor. Myth. (1833), p. 204, thinks that 
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A reference to the belief in its aphrodisiac properties is doubtless to 
be recognized in the remark of Theophrastus quoted above, that when 
mandragora was dug it was customary to repeat aphrodisiac formulas ; 
and in the mention by Hesychius of Mavépayopiris as an epithet of 
Aphrodite.* | | 

A passage in a letter of Julian the Apostate to the priestess Callixena 
also appears to refer to this belief: 


Epist. 23: Who can prefer in a woman conjugal love to piety, without 
being thought to have taken large draughts of mandragora ? f 


A striking indication of the belief in the plant’s aphrodisiac powers is 
taken from the so-called Physiologus, a work of uncertain date, but prob- 
ably compiled during the early centuries of the Christian era.{ In the 
fourth chapter, which treats of the elephant, we read : 


The female seeks out the so-called mandragora plant, and partakes of it; 
straightway she is inflamed, and, going to the male, gives him the plant; he 
partakes of it, and straightway is inflamed, and cohabits with the female.§ 


mandragora was the magic herb with which Circe bewitched the companions of 
Odysseus. Odys., 10. 235f : 
dvémoye 5€ cite 
pdppara Avyp’, va wayxu Aafoiaro warpidos alys. 


It may be, indeed, that we have in the name circaea a reminiscence of some lost 
story in which the plant was brought into connection with, this famous incident ; 
and the note of Suidas on mandragora, A7Ons wointikds, May possibly be another. 

* Hesych., s. v. Mavdpayopitis. 

. t This passage mzght be interpreted as referring to the mandragora’s power to 
induce madness (“ Who but a madman would place conjugal love before piety ?”’), 
or lethargy (‘‘ Who but a dullard,” etc.). But the context is against this; Julian 
is contrasting Penelope’s persevering fidelity to Odysseus with Callixena’s long and 
faithful service in religion. 

According to Gesner’s note on Colum., 10. 19, Aetius, 13.45, says that mandra- 
gora induces madness. I have not been able to gain access to an edition of Aetius 
properly arranged for reference. 

t This book, a favorite in the middle ages, is the source of many well-known 
wonder stories from the realm of nature, such as the rising of the phoenix from 
its ashes, the pelican nourishing its brood from its own blood, and others of the 
sort. On.its date and authorship see Christ, Gr. Litt.2, p. 911; Krumbacher, Byz. 
Litt., p. 874 f. | 

§ Here follows, as regularly throughout the work, a symbolical interpretation, 
by which the story is brought into connection with the Bible: the male and female 
elephant represent Adam and Eve, and the mandragora represents the forbidden 
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Evidence of belief in the mandragora’s aphrodisiac properties, as well 
as in its power to produce fecundity are found in two passages in the 
Septuagint version of the Scriptures, where the Hebrew dédd’im, mean- 
ing literally love-apples, is translated by pavdpaydpa: or pda pavdpayopav. 

In the seventh of the Canticles, 10-13, we read: 


I am my beloved’s, 
And his desire is toward me. 


Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field; 

Let us lodge in the villages.. 

Let us go up early to the vineyards ; 

Let us see whether the vine hath budded and its blossom be open, 


And the pomegranates be in flower: 

There will I give thee my love. 

The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 

And at our doors are all manner of precious fruits, new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved. 


Here both the meaning of the Hebrew dédda’tm, and the context indicate 
that an aphrodisiac is referred to. 
The other passage, Genesis 30. 14—16, is as follows : 


And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found mandrakes in 
the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said to 
Leah, Give me, I pray thee, of thy son’s mandrakes. And she said to her, 
is it a small matter that thou hast taken away my husband? and wouldest 
thou take away my son’s mandrakes also? And Rachel said, Therefore he 
shall lie with thee to-night for thy son’s mandrakes. And Jacob came 
from the field in the evening, and Leah went out to meet him, and said, 
Thou must come in unto me; for I have surely hired thee with my son’s 
mandrakes. 


Why Rachel wanted the diédd@tm, was a source of much discussion to 
the fathers who wrote commentaries on Genesis. The theory commonly 
accepted by these writers, that the dédd@’im were supposed to promote con- 
ception,* is evidently the correct one. In the first place, Rachel’s bar- 


fruit. Compare the interpretation of Michael Glycas, Script. Hist. Byz., vol. 26, 
p. 100f. 

Compare with this story about the elephant the statement of Dioscorides 
(1. 572): pwadrdooew de nal éA€pavra A€yerat pila cuvepouevyn adt@ ém) dpas ¢’, nad 
ewAaoTov avtoy els 6 &y Tis BovAnOH ocxima mapacKevd(ew. Can there be any 
connection ? 

* Accepting this theory, and identifying diédda’im and mandragora, the fathers 
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renness was a source of keenest grief to her,* which furnishes a motive 
for her request. Furthermore, the whole chapter in which the dudda’tm 
are introduced, up to the twenty-fifth verse, bears upon the sterility of 
Rachel and the fecundity of Leah, and nothing else. This interpretation 
is further strengthened by Leah’s reluctance to give up the diéid@im; for 
her power over Jacob depended upon the fact that her rival bore him no— 
children. 

There seems, then, sufficient reason for supposing that Rachel wanted 
the diddtm for the purpose of relieving her sterility.} Whether or not 
dud@im and mandragora are identical is another question, — one which 
has never been certainly answered, and which probably never will be, 
inasmuch as there were doubtless other plants which were thought to 
favor conception, and, as far as the passage in Genesis is concerned, the 
dudd’im may have been any one of these as well as mandragora. But 
in any case it seems certain that a word meaning love-apples would not 
have been so rendered by the Seventy if mandragora had not been well 
known as an aphrodisiac at the time the translation was made. f{ 


The fullest and best description of the mandragora is found in 
Dioscorides.§ Pliny gives a somewhat shorter one. || Theophrastus 7 
does: not attempt a connected description of the plant known to him by 
this name, but gives a few of its characteristics, thereby showing cer- 
tainly that it was neither the mandragora of Dioscorides and Pliny nor 
the plant known as mandragora in Greece and Italy in later times. 

We learn from Dioscorides that the mandragora had a variety of 
names ; he himself mentions four, and the interpolator gives several 
more. A number of these were also applied to other plants, with 





went farther and attempted to show on physiological grounds how the mandragora 
may have favored conception. See, for example, the opinions cited by Barth. 
Angl., De Propr. Rerum, lib. 17, cap. 104. 

* Gen. 30. 1. 

+ Frederick Starr, Amer. Antiq., 23 (1901), p. 267, says that the Jews still 
believe in the power of mandragora to induce fertility, and that American Jews 
to-day import specimens of the root from the Orient for this purpose. 

t Mention should be made in passing of a reference of somewhat uncertain 
significance in the pseudo-Orphic Argonautica (917-922), where mandragora and 
fifteen other plants are represented as surrounding the tree on which the golden 
fleece is suspended. Most of these others as well as the mandragora were asso- 
ciated with superstitions of one sort or another in antiquity, and they seem to 
figure here simply as magic plants likely to harm the intruder. 

§ Diosc., 1. 870 ff. | Plin., 25. 147-150. { Theophr., 6. 2. 9. 
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the result that they are often confused with it in the works of ancient 
writers. * 

Two species were well-known to, the ancients, and both are found 
to-day in southern Europe and in Asia. Dioscorides mentions a third 
species, with which he apparently had no personal acquaintance. f 

The “female”? mandragora (mandragora autumnalis, Spreng.) is of a 
dark shade, with small, narrow leaves; } these grow spread out along 
the ground, and have a strong, unpleasant odor. Among the leaves | 
appears the fruit, which is of a yellow color, of the size of service 
berries or filbert nuts,§ and has a pleasant smell. The fruit contains 
a seed much like that of a pear. The roots are two or three in number, 
and grow intertwined with one another: they are black || or reddish { 
on the outside, but white within, and the interior is fleshy and tender ; 
the bark is thick; the average length of the root is about a cubit. 
Pliny says that this species has a hairy stem; Dioscorides says that it 
has none. 

The “male” mandragora (mandragora vernalis, Bert.) is of a light 
color, which the writers generally call white. The leaves are large, 
white, smooth, and broader than those of the first species; they resemble 
the leaves of the beet || or garden sorrel.§] The fruit of this species is 
twice as large as that of the other; its color is yellow, and its odor 
pleasant, though strong. The root resembles that of the first species, 
but is larger and whiter. Dioscorides states that it has no stem, and 
Pliny is silent on‘this point. ** 

Pliny’s description differs from that of Dioscorides in five points: 


* See footnote above, p. 497. 

t Diose., 1. 573: icropotor 5& nad érépay. As to the existence of other more or 
less clearly defined varieties in Europe and Asia to-day, see Ascherson, p. 729, 
note 4. 

t Pliny says “narrower than lettuce”; this is a favorite standard of Pliny when 
speaking of the relative size of leaves. The interpolator in Dioscorides (1. 570) 
says that mandragora was also called O@pidaxlas ; this too seems to refer to some 
resemblance to the lettuce (@pidat). 

§ Service berries and filbert nuts are of about the same size. Bodaeus, Comm. 
ad Theophr., p. 584. 

|| Dioscorides. 7 Pliny. 

** Dioscorides adds that the “ male” is also called vdépiov (répiov, cod. N), but 
this seems to be a corruption of udpiov, the name of his “third species.” Pliny 
mentions the name morion and also arsen (&penv) and hippophlomos in connection 
with the ‘ male.” : , 

The description given above is that of the ancient writers; I have made no 
attempt to treat the plant from the standpoint of a modern botanist. 
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A. Female species. (1) Dioscorides says that the leaves are narrow; 
Pliny says that they are narrower than the leaves of the lettuce; (2) Dio- 
scorides says that the fruit resembles service berries; Pliny says that it 
resembles filbert nuts; (8) Dioscorides says that the root is black outside ; 
Pliny says that it is reddish; (4) Dioscorides says that it has no stem; 
Pliny says that it has a stem. _B. Male species. (5) Dioscorides says 
that the leaves resemble those of the beet; Pliny says that they resemble 
those of the garden sorrel. 

In all this there is no real conflict, except in the matter of the stem. 
Pliny probably used lettuce, filbert nuts, and sorrel as standards of com- 
parison, while Dioscorides used service berries and the beet, because each 
thought the ones which he used would be readily familiar to his readers ; 
“black” and “reddish,” applied to the root, are only relative terms, 
such as “white” and “black,” applied to the two species. But there 
is n0 compromise possible in the matter of the stems. Pliny must be 
wrong here, for the mandragora as identified by later writers has no 
stem. In spite of this discrepancy it is evident that Dioscorides and 
Pliny were writing of the same plant. 

The mandragora of Theophrastus is very briefly characterized: (1) 
It has a stem; (2) its fruit is (a) black, (6) similar to a grape, * and 
(c) has a vinous juice. 

The third species of Dioscorides, which he says is also called popuov, 
grows in thickly shaded places, and about caves. ‘The leaves resemble 
those of the “male,” but are smaller, being about a span broad, and 
whitish in color; they grow in a cluster about the root, which is tender 
and white, somewhat more than a span in length, and about as thick as 
the thumb. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the mandragora of 
Theophrastus and the third species of Dioscorides. Some have at- 
tempted to identify them. This seems to me impossible from the start, 
for the two authors happen to mention an entirely different sort of facts 
about each; while Dioscorides tells about habitat, leaves, and root, Theo- 
phrastus speaks only of stem and fruit. ‘There is, then, no proper basis 
of comparison, and it is useless to conjecture further as to their identity. 
On the other hand, it is a pretty generally accepted view that the man- 
dragora of Theophrastus is to be identified with belladonna. tf 

Various parts of the plant were employed medicinally. The fresh 


* payodns: apparently the best interpretation of this word. 
t See Ascherson, p. 734 f., note 2. 
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leaves mixed with barley meal were applied as a poultice;* they were 
sometimes preserved in brine for future use.t The fruit had various 
uses, as did the juice extracted from it, and the seeds. Dioscorides dis- 
tinguishes between the simple juice (és) obtained by scratching or 
pounding the bark and that obtained by boiling (yvAvcua, xvAds) ; Pliny 
does not make this distinction, so that we do not always know which 
kind his sueus refers to. Juice was obtainéd both from the root and 
from the fruit, t that from the root being more powerful.§ The root 
was pounded and mixed with oil of roses and wine for external appli- 
cation. || The dark was pounded from the fresh root, put in a press, 
and the juice thus obtained allowed to thicken in the sun, after which 
it was stored in earthen vessels.*1 The bark was sometimes stripped 
from the root and hung away on strings, to be used later in making 
mandragora wine. tt We have two receipts for the manufacture of this: 
(1) It was prepared by boiling down the roots to a third in wine and 
allowing the liquor obtained to thicken; 4 (2) The bark was stripped 
off and hung on strings and let down into a vessel containing sweet 
wine, which was allowed to stand thus for three months. §* An account 
of a recent attempt to reproduce the mandragora wine of the ancients 
is given on page 909 below. | 

The uses of mandragora in medicine were very many. Its external 
application, in various forms of plasters and poultices, seems to have had 
a soothing and cooling effect on the parts to which it was applied. Thus 
it was a remedy for erysipelas ||' (which the Latin writers frequently call 
ignis sacer), and for many other diseases accompanied by inflammation ; 
it was therefore much used in the treatment of eye troubles. Hippo- 
crates mentions its use for inflammation of the anus. ** It was applied to 
_ abscesses, ¢? indurations, t? and tumors.§? We are further told that it 


* Diosc., 1. 572. 

+ Ibid.; Plin., 25. 149. t Diosc., 1. 571; Plin., 25. 148. 

§ Diosc., 1. 571. || Plin., 25. 147. 

J This press is mentioned in the pseudo-Galenian treatise De Simpl. Med. ad 
Patern. (Junta, Venet., 1609, Sp 91G): succus organo exprimitur, quod Graece 
mandragorochylon appellamus. 


*1 Diosc., 1. 571. ft) Ibid. 

$1 Ibid. §1 Id., 1. 736. 

1 (Theophr., 9.9.1); Diose., 1.572; Plin., 26. 121 ; Theoph. Non., Epit., cap. 246. 
J! Plin., 25.147; Diosc., 1. 572. *2 Hipp., 3. 338. 

+2 Diosc., 1. 572; Plin., 26. 145. t? Diosc., 1. 572. 


§2 Plin., 26. 93 (panus); Diose., 1. 672, Plin., 26. 24 (struma); Diosc., 1. 572 
(tuberculum). 
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was good for ulcers * and wounds. t According to Pliny, leaves of man- 
dragora with barley meal would remove foreign substances adhering to 
the surface of the body.{ It was used to remove marks from the face 
or body.§ <A poultice of the scraped root mixed with vinegar is recom- 
mended for gout by Theophrastus, || while Pliny cites as a remedy for 
_ this disease a poultice made of the leaves and barley meal, or of the 
root and wild cucumber, or the root alone steeped in water.4 It was 
applied to snake-bites.** It was used in preparing pessaries ft! and sup- 
positories. + Taken internally it was employed in various ailments. 
Thus it is mentioned as a remedy for different female troubles. t’ Hippo- 
crates recommends it for quartan fever.§’ It was efficacious in curing 
defluxions of humors. ||" The juice mixed with some liquid, like honey 
and water, was thought to draw phlegm, or black bile, {' the presence of 
which in the body the ancients regarded as the cause of many diseases.*? 

Not only was it thought to be efficacious in the treatment of the body, 
but it was also employed in mental disorders. Consequently it was 
recommended for those suffering from convulsions,}? or those oppressed 
with melancholia with suicidal tendency, f? and for the treatment of the 
insane, the idea here being generally to produce sleep, as appears from 
a passage in Celsus. }? | 


* (Theophr., 9. 9. 1); Plin., 26. 145. + Plin., 26. 145. 

t Plin., 26. 149. § Diosc., 1.572, 2. 151; Plin., 25. 175. 

|| (Theophr., 9.9.1). Although the plant known to Theophrastus by the name 
of mandragora was sprely not the same as the mandragora of Dioscorides and 
Pliny, it does not seem out of place to cite the uses which he mentions, inasmuch 
as it is by no means certain that he took the description of the plant and his ac- 
count of its uses from the same source ; it might easily be the case that the former 
is wrong and the latter correct. Moreover his account of its uses agrees very well 
with those of other writers. 

7 Plin., 26. 104-1085. *1 Diose., 1. 572; Plin., 25. 150. 

1) Hipp., 2. 711; Diose., 1. 572. 

t1 Different uses are mentioned in Plin., 26. 156, Diosc., 1. 572, 573, Hipp., 2. 862. 

§1 Hipp., 2. 251. |} Diose., 1. 786; Plin., 25. 147. 

{! Hipp., 2. 739; Diosc., 1. 571; Plin., 25. 150. 

*2 Tn the so-called Dynamidia (Ang. Mai’s Cl. Auct., vol. 7, p. 457) mandragora- 
is said to relieve persons suffering from nausea. This fact is recorded nowhere 
else, and Pliny (25. 150) states that it produces vomiting. 

Dioscorides (1. 574) notes that the root of the “third species” is said to be 
efficacious as an antidote (see Galen, 14. 1 ff.) when taken with the so-called 
maddening nightshade. 

t2 Hipp., 2. 139. 

i? Cels., 8. 18 (ed. Daremberg, p. 100). 
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Its soporific power was surely known from very early times, — so well 
known, in fact, that it became proverbial. 
In Xenophon we read: 


Symp., 2. 24: Wine, moistening the soul, lulls cares to sleep, jue as the 
mandragora does men’s bodies. 


Plato, in the Republic, speaks of rendering the captain of a ship in- 
capable by means of it : 


Rep., 488 C: Having chained up the noble captain’s senses wii man- 
dragora or strong drink or otherwise. 


Demosthenes compares the torpor of his fellow-citizens to that of 
persons who have drunk mandragora : 


Philip. 4. 6: It is not in these respects alone, men of Athens, that we 
are behindhand; we cannot even be aroused, but are like to men who have 
drunk mandragora. 


Aristotle includes it in a list of narcotic plants: 


De Somn., 3: ... the narcotics; for they all cause heaviness of the 
head, both the drinkables and the eatables, —poppy, mandragora, wine, 
lolium. 


Philo the Jew refers to it in a simile in a way that indicates familiarity 
with this property of the plant in his time: 


De Vita Contempl., § 5: Others of the apparently more moderate feasters, 
when they have drunk unmixed wine as though it were mandragora, fall 
down and. . . are overcome by deep sleep. 


Frontinus tells how the Carthaginian general Malarbal captured a 
whole host by means of wine drugged with mandragora: 


Stratag., 2.5.12: Maharbal, having been sent by the Carthaginians against 
the rebellious Africans, knowing that these people were very fond of wine, 
mixed a great quantity of it with mandragora, the effect of which is half 
poisonous and half narcotic. Then, after beginning a light skirmish, he 
left off by design, and in the middle of the night feigned flight, leaving part 
of the baggage and all the drugged wine in camp. The barbarians seized 
the camp in great delight, and eagerly drank the wine. Soon they were 
stretched on the earth like dead men. Maharbal then returned, and cap- 
tured or killed them. 


Polyaenus relates a very similar story about the Carthaginian general 
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Himilco;* he also attributes Caesar’s getting the better of the pirates 
who captured him near Malea to his sagaciously including wine drugged 
with mandragora among the presents which he caused to be sent along 
With his ransom money : 


Stratag., 8. 23. 1: Epicrates, at Caesar’s command, provided along with 
the ransom money supplies for a great feast, and a vessel filled with swords, 
and wine mixed with mandragora. . . . The pirates, rejoicing at the great 
amount of money, hastened to indulge in a sumptuous banquet, drank the 
drugged wine, and were thrown into a stupor. Then Caesar ordered his 
sleeping victims to be put to death. 


Whether or not there was any historical basis for such stories as 
these, they would not have arisen had not the soporific properties of 
the plant been a matter of common knowledge. 

Plutarch intimates that the mere fact that mandragora grows near 
vines is sufficient to impart lethargic properties to them: 


Moral., 15 F.: The mandragora, growing near vines and imparting its 
force to the wine, makes the sleep of those who drink it gentler. f 


Further references to the narcotic properties of the plant are found in 
Lucian. In Zimon we read: 


Timon, 2: You sleep as though under the influence of mandragora, 
neither hearing those who swear falsely nor regarding wrong-doers. 


In the Verae Historiae, describing the City of Sleep in the Island of 
Dreams, he says : 


Ver. Hist., 2. 33: A wood has sprung up all around it, and the trees are 
lofty poppies and mandragoras. ft 


* Stratag., 5. 10. 1. 

+ Compare with this Plin., 14.110: Mira vitium natura saporem alienum in se 
trahendi, quare et salicem redolent Patavinorum in palustribus vindemiae. Plu- 
tarch also alludes to the soporific properties of mandragora in Moral , 652 C. 

¢ A third passage in Lucian referring to mandragora admits of two interpreta- 
tions: Adv. Ind., 28: aaa’, & kardmuyoyv, ole: TocovTov pavipaydpay Karakexvabat adTod, 
@s ravra meyv dxoverv, éxetva St mh eidévat, ofos uév cou 6 ped’ juépay Blos, oior dé vor 
méro., Smoia Sé vixres kad ofois Kal HAlKows EvyKabevders; One might see here a 
reference to madness produced by mandragora: “do you think him so mad that, 
while he hears this, he does not investigate your record?” ; but it is probably 
better to understand a reference rather to /ethargy; this is of course in line with 
the other allusions to mandragora in Lucian. 

In the spurious Demosthenis Encomium, 36, there is a reminiscence of Demosth., 
Philip. 4. 6, quoted above. 
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Apuleius relates a striking story of a youth put to sleep by mandra- 
gora; he makes a physician say : 
Metamorph., 10.-11: I did give him a drug, but it was a soporific, — the 


famous mandragora, celebrated for the lethargy which it is known to pro- 
duce, and causing a stupor very like death. 


Macrobius alludes to mandragora as a remedy for insomnia: 


Saturn., 7. 6. 7: Physicians apply cooling preparations —the juice of 
poppy, mandragora, and the like — to persons suffering from insomnia.* 


The patristic writers, whose interest centres in the question why 
Rachel desired Leah’s son’s “ mandrakes,” occasionally refer incidentally 
to the use of mandragora in medicine, and a few mention its use as a 
soporific. 

Cyrillus, in a commentary on Genesis, writes : 


Ad Gen. 30. 14: Mandragora is a soporific, and overcomes with a deep 
stupor those who partake of it. 


In the commentary of Theodoretus on Canticles we have: 


Ad Cantic. 7. 13: Mandragora has the property of producing sleep, as 
the physicians say. . . . Those who have drunk mandragora have no 
perception of matters affecting the body. 


These are the words of Basilius: 


Hom. 5.: Physicians induce sleep by means of mandragora. 


_ It is evident that its soporific power was regarded by the lexicogra- 
_phers as its most important characteristic. 
Hesychius says, under the word pavdpayopas : 


A kind of plant, intoxicating and soporific. 


And under the word tzvortuk6v : 


The mandragora.t+ 
a 

* A number of references to the medical and. botanical writers may be cited 
here ; they are of the same import, and it does not seem necessary to quote them: 
(Theophr., Hist. Plant., 9. 9.1, Caus. Plant., 6. 4. 5); Cels., 3. 18 (p. 100 Daremberg), 
5. 25. 2; Diose., 1. 571 f., 736; Plin., 25. 150; Seren. Samon., 998; Coel. Aurel., 
Acut. Morb., 2.4; Alex. Trall., 1.11 (p. 18 Andern.) ; Theoph. Non., Epit., capp. 
25 and 1465. 

t Hesychius also gives uav8parydpas * 5 Zevs, which no one seems able to explain. 
Is there possibly some connection with Lucian, Timon, 2, quoted above ? 
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In Photius, under the word parvdpaydpas, we read: 


A soporific fruit. 


Suidas says, under the same word: 


A soporific fruit, or one capable of producing forgetfulness. ‘¢ And he 
appears to have drunk a great quantity of mandragora.”’ 


The scholiast on Plato remarks on the passage from the Republic 
cited above: 


The fruit of this plant is soporific. 


And lastly Joannes Siceliota says in a note on the /deae of Her- 
mogenes : * 


The mandragora is a soporific and deadly plant. 


References to this property of mandragora are very frequent also in 
the works of mediaeval and early modern writers. They are, however, 
in most cases reminiscences of the classic authors, and indicate slight or 
no knowledge of the plant from personal observation.f 


* Walz, Rhet. Graec., vol. 6, p. 253. 

t+ Compare the words of Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyph., lib. 58: Suspicari 
possum apud scriptores nostros parum de mandragora liquere antiquissimumque 
eius usum et utilitatem esse temporibus nostris incognitam. 

The fullowing three passages are worth quoting as containing something out of 
the ordinary about the soporific power of mandragora : 

Rhazes (9th-10th cent.), in Serapion’s chapter on mandragora (ed. Venet., 
fol. 98): Dixerunt mihi quidam ex antiquis Babyloniae quod puella quaedam co- 
medit quinque poma mandragorae et cecidit sincopicata et facta est tota rubicunda. 
Et quidam superveniens effudit super caput aquam nivis totiens donec surrexit. 

Petrus Victorius (1499-1585), Var. Lect. (Florent., 1553), lib. 4, cap. 3: Accepi 
Turcarum regem alere tigrim quae catenis etiam vinctis tuto tractari non possit. 
Quare cum aliquo convehere velint curatores ipsius sucum mandragorae praebere 
solitos. 

Levinus Lemnius (1505-1568), Herb. Bibl. Explic., cap. 2 (ed. Frankof., 1591, 
p. 9): Mihi vero quid de mandragora accidit obiter enarrabo. Quum autem aestivis 
mensibus (nam eo tempore poma mandragorae se proferunt) semel atque iterum in 
museo nostro amabilem ac speciosum eius stirpis fructum negligenter collocassem, 
ita somnolentus sum effectus ut aegre sopor excuti possit. Quum autem obnixe 
obluctarer somnolentiae illamque excusisse conarer, aegre id obtinui, nec rationem 
tanti veterni inire potui; tandem quum quaquaversum dimovissem oculos, obtulit 
se a tergo pomum mandragorae, quo amoto atque in alium locum translato factus 
sum alacrior atque torporem depuli ominemque oscitantiam discussi. 

To these may be added a rather amusing receipt for a potion calculated to 
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It is probable, indeed, that the most general use of mandragora de- 
pended on its soporific properties. It was an ingredient of an enormous 
number of those compounds which the ancients called anodynes (dvadvuva), 
meaning by the word remedies which relieve pain by causing sleep.* © 
To gain an idea of how common this use was, one has only to turn, for 
example, to the 13th volume of Galen, in Kiihn’s Medici Graeci, and 
to note the number of times mandragora is mentioned in the anodynes 
there recommended. 7 


Of all the statements that have come down to us regarding the uses of 
mandragora in ancient medicine, the most interesting are those which 
concern its use as an anaesthetic before surgical operations. Since 
anaesthetic agents began to be used in modern surgery, in the first half 
of the last century, the tradition in regard to their use by the ancients 
has been the subject of alternate wonder and disbelief. Says the New 
York Medical Journal of June 23, 1888: , 


It is probably with almost complete incredulity that most of us have read 
of the anaesthetic virtues of the mandrake as recounted by the writers of 
antiquity. 


Most modern writers on anaesthetics have paid comparatively little 
attention to the tradition of their use by the ancients, and those who 
have undertaken to examine this tradition more fully have often made 
very inaccurate statements about it,f frequently taking their. material at 


cause temporary mental aberration, in which the soporific properties of the plant 
are again referred to: 

Giov. Batt. della Porta (1536-1615), Mag. Nat. (Lugd. Bat., 1650), lib. 8, cap. 2: 
Morion si drachma propinetur infatuare dicit Dioscorides. Nos id faciliter fecimus 
vino; quod his constat: Mandragorae radices accipito, in mustum adhuc fervens 
et in bullas tumens demittito, operculum indito, aptoque loco serveter binis mensi- 
bus. Quum eo indigueris potui dabis. Qui id hauserit, ubi multum profundo 
fuerit demersus somno, mente capitur, ut per diem non parum deliret; ac post 
somnum solvitur dementia, nec damnum affert; multumque fuerit voluptuosum 
videre: periclitamini (!). 

* See Cels., 5. 25.1; Galen, 10. 816 f.; Aret., De Cur. Acut. Morb., 2. 5. 

+ Thus a writer in the Philadelphia Medical News, 66 (1895), p. 318, speaks of 
“ Dioscorides mentioning the method of preparing the sleeping-apple ” (!), a thing 
which Dioscorides nowhere mentions, nor any other ancient writer, so far as I am 
able to find. The same writer attributes the following to Herodotus: ‘“ Herodotus 
states that in early times anaesthesia was produced by the inhalation of bhang or 
hasheesh, even before the use of mandragora, and it was used for the express ppr- 
pose of operative procedure. He also states that the Greeks were familiar with 
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second hand, and presenting it without due regard to the credibility of 
the sources. There is surely room for a fuller treatment of the subject 
than it has yet received. 

The statement that physicians used mandragora before surgical opera- 
tions to prevent sensation, while repeatedly mentioned by writers of 
later times, does not occur in any work which has come down to us of a 
date earlier than the first century of our era. In that century we find 
it in the writings of Dioscorides and the elder Pliny. 

Dioscorides refers to the matter three times, as follows: 


1.571: Some persons boil.down the roots in wine to a third, strain it, and 
put it away, using one cyathus in the case of persons suffering from insomnia 
or severe pain, or those about to be cut or cauterized, when they wish to 
produce anaesthesia. 

1. 572 £.: Wine is also made from the bark of the root without boiling ; 
for this purpose put three minae into one metretes of sweet wine. Three 
cyathi of this should be given to persons about to be cut or cauterized, as has 
been said above. They do not feel the pain on account of the ensuing 
stupor. 

1.574: This (the “third species”’ of mandragora) is said to produce stupor 
when drunk ...or... eaten. The patient falls asleep in the position 
in which he takes it, having no sensation for three or four hours from the 
time at which it is administered. Physicians use this also when they are 
about to cut or cauterize. 


These are the words of Pliny: 


25. 150: Its narcotic power varies with the strength of the patient; an 
average dose is one cyathus. It is drunk . . . before incisions and punc- 
tures to remove sensation; some persons can be put to sleep merely by the 
odor. 


Nothing further regarding this use appears in literature until several 
centuries after the time of Pliny. The last chapter of a work called 
De Viribus Herbarum,* formerly wrongly ascribed to Apuleius of Ma- 


the use of the drug. Literature on the subject also shows that the Scythians were in 
the habit of producing intoxication by means of inhalation of the vapor of hemp.” 
The ultimate source of the above is Herod., 4.75: radrns &v of SxvOa ris kavvdBios 
Td) onépua emeday AdBwor, Srodbvover bd Tovs mlAous Kal Feira émiBddAAovet Td omépua 
ém) robs S:apavéas AlOous* 7d 5é Ouuiarat em:BadrAduevoy kal drulda mapéxeTas TOTAVT HY 
bore ‘EAAnixh ovdeula &v pw wupin dwoxparhoee. of 5& Sxvda dyduevor rH wupty 
w@pvovra. A very different story when traced to the fountain-head ! 

* Or De Herbarum Virtutibus, or De Medicaminibus Herbarum ; the title is 
variously given. This passage is from chapter 131 in the edition published with 
“ Celsus et Alii Medici” by Chr. Wechel, Parisii, 1529. 
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daura, and now generally assigned to the oth century, contains a 
description of mandragora, in which we read these words : 


If any one is to have a member amputated, cauterized, or sawed, let him 
drink an ounce and a half in wine; he will sleep until the member is taken 
off, without either pain or sensation. 


In Isidorus (6th—-7th century) we meet with it again: 


Orig., 17.9: Its bark is given in wine to those who are about to be 
surgically operated upon, in order that they may fall into a stupor and may 
not feel the pain. 


Not long after Isidorus this use is referred to in the chapter on 
mandragora in the so-called Dynamidia :* 


Put three librae of the bark of the root into an amphora of wine, and set 
it away to season. Give four cyathi to a person about to undergo a surgical 
operation. It puts one to sleept immediately after drinking it, and one does 
not feel the cutting, 


We read the following in Serapion’s (9th century) chapter on man- 
dragora: { 

If it is necessary to cut or cauterize any member, and we wish the patient 
not to feel the pain, let him be given more to drink. 

A measure of four obols is given to drink to a person whom it is necessary 
to cauterize or cut. He will not feel the cauterizing or cutting because of 
the stupor which ensues. | 

Surgeons administer it when they wish to cut or burn a member. 


Avicenna (980-1037 A.D.) says: § 


If any one wishes any of his members cut, let him drink three obols of it 
in wine, and it will produce stupor. 


In the 11th century Bruno Astensis mentions this use: 


Expos. Super Cantic., 7. 13: It is said that those who are to be surgically 





* This passage is from A. Mai’s Cl. Auct., vol. 7, p. 457. On the probable date 
of the treatise (6th-8th century) see Teuffel, Rom. Litt.4, 498. 3. 

t The text gives saporem facit, which seems to be a mistake for soporem f. 

{ The passages are taken from the Latin translation of the Tractatus Primus, 
fol. 98 of the edition published at Venice in 1479. 

§ The passage is from the Latin translation of the Liber Canonis de Medicinis, 
etc., by Gerardus Cremonensis, published by Junta at Venice in 1555, lib. 2 
cap. 366. 
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operated upon do not feel the cutting or burning if they have drunk the 
outer bark * of this fruit. | 


Again, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, compiler of a work called De Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, written near the middle of the thirteenth century,T 
who devotes considerable space to mandragora, mentions this use: 


Lib. 17, cap. 104: Its bark mixed with wine is given to drink to those 
who are to be surgically operated upon, in order that they may fall into a 
stupor and may not feel the pain. | 


Pierius Valerianus, referred to above, who flourished in the latter part 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, says: 


Hieroglyph., lib. 58: Physicians have had a great deal to say about the 
soporific power of mandragora, especially this, that its use is very common 
and very effective in putting those who are to be cauterized or cut into a 
stupor; for it is said that after they have taken a draft thus prepared (i. e. 
with mandragora) their sleep continues to be very heavy for about four 
hours, so that they feel neither the cautery nor the knife. 


Lastly, we may cite Giovanni Battista della Porta (1536-1615 a.p.): 


Mag. Nat., lib. 8, cap. 1: Dioscorides says that persons will sleep right 
on in the position in which they have drunk mandragora, all sensation being 
destroyed for three or four hours from the time when the draft was admin- 
istered, and that physicians use this when they wish to cauterize or cut 
any one. 


This is the testimony of writers regarding this use of mandragora, so 
far as I have been able to collect it, and I feel reasonably confident that 
in the investigation of the question I have not overlooked any reference 
that would have any considerable weight. I have included the passages 
from the mediaeval writers for the reason that if it can be shown that it is 
probable that mandragora was used for this purpose in the middle ages, 
our belief in this use in antiquity — which is attested by so few passages 
from ancient writers — will be greatly strengthened. 


* It is not clear just what Bruno means by extertorem huius pomi corticem.. He 
uses the word pomi evidently because he is commenting on dudd’im, i. e., wavdparyo- 
pay jaa. Probably exteriorem huius pomi corticem is a condensed expression for 
exteriorem corticem radicis herbae e qua nascitur hoc pomum, in which case corticem has 
its usual meaning of bark; otherwise we should have to translate “the outer rind 
of this fruit,” which could only be a mistake of the writer, referring to the fruit 
the virtues elsewhere recorded of the bark. 

+t See the introduction to the extracts translated by Robert Steele, Medieval 
Lore (London, 1893), p. 1. . 
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From the passages above cited it appears that there has never been a 
time since the first century of the Christian era when this use of mandragora 
was wholly unknown to writers. But what is the evidence that through- 
out this time physicians were actually using the plant as an anaesthetic ? 
Is there any such evidence, or must we believe that they simply handed on 
this story of its virtues without ever testing it? We shall best arrive at a 
conclusion by examining the passages in these several authors separately. 
For the sake of convenience [ shall begin with the one cited last. 

1. Giovanni Battista della Porta. He simply quotes Dioscorides, and 
names him as his authority. Besides, the words I have quoted are taken 
from the latter’s description of his “third species,”’ the identification of 
which, as we have seen, is very doubtful. 

2. Valerianus. In the note on p. 494, above, I have quoted this 
author as saying that the ancient uses of mandragora were probably 
little known in his time. He cites Dioscorides and Pliny, and he had 
perhaps read elsewhere of the use of the plant to produce anaesthesia,* 
but there is no reason to suppose that he had any personal knowledge of 
its use for this purpose. | 

3. Bartholomaeus Anglicus. The work from which our passage is 
taken does not profess to be more than a compilation from many sources. 
In his chapter on mandragora the author cites Dioscorides, Pliny, and later 
writers. ‘The chapter begins with an excerpt from Isidorus, to which the 
passage I have quoted belongs. There is no independent evidence here. 

4, Bruno Astensis. ‘The words of this writer do not indicate that he 
had any personal knowledge of this use of the plant. It is evident from 
the wording of the passage quoted that he took it from Isidorus. 

5 and 6. Serapion and Avicenna. It will prove convenient to treat 

these writers in their chronological order. 
_ The works of Serapion, a Syrian, were early translated into Arabic, 
and came down to posterity as the oldest treatise on medicine in the 
Arabic language.t ‘The bulk of his chapter on the mandragora is an 
almost word for word translation from Dioscorides; a few lines of it 
appear to be taken from Galen, a few resemble the pseudo-Apuleian 
chapter, and a few are of wholly uncertain source; all the passages on 
the use of the plant as an anaesthetic are based upon Dioscorides. 





* His remark, on the authority of “physicians” (medici multa tradiderunt), that 
this use of mandragora was very common (plurimus) is worthy of note. But he 
does not cite the names of his authorities, and it hardly seems likely that he had 
any particular physicians in mind. 

+t See Neub.-Pag., vol. 1, p. 596. 
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Two words in one of these passages are worthy of especial notice. 
The passage in Dioscorides, 


Some persons boil down the roots in wine to a third, strain it, and put it 
away, using one cyathus in the case of persons suffering from insomnia or 
severe pain, or those about to be cut or cauterized, when they wish to pro- 
duce anaesthesia, : 


is given by Serapion thus: 

Some persons boil down the root of the mandragora with wine until a 
third part of it disappears,* strain it, and put it away. They take a quantity 
of one obol and give it for insomnia and to allay pain. And if it is necessary 


to cut or cauterize any member, and we wish the patient not to feel the pain, 
let him be given more to drink. 


The two words to which I wish tocall attention are we wish (volumus) and 
more (plus). Dioscorides says: 


Some use a cyathus for insomnia and severe pain, and when they wish to 
produce anaesthesia before cutting or cauterizing ; 


while Serapion says: 


Some take an obol and use it for insomnia and severe pain, and when we 
wish to produce anaesthesia, let more be given. 


Serapion, then, if the Latin translator has correctly reproduced his words, 
used a verb in the first person (volumus) where he found a verb of the 
third person (BovAovrat) in Dioscorides ; moreover, he himself added the 
word more (plus), for Dioscorides says nothing about any distinction in 
quantity here. This goes to show that Serapion did not depend entirely 
upon Dioscorides for this information ; and since he was able to add 
something to the words of Dioscorides, there seems ground for believing 
that he knew of this use of mandragora from personal experience. This 
view is confirmed by an examination of Avicenna’s chapter on the plant. 

The works of Avicenna, the most celebrated Arabian physician and 
philosopher, were in common use during the middle ages even in the 
universities of Europe. His chief sources in general are Greek; the 
sources of his account of the mandragora are not so easy to trace as those 
of Serapion’s, but it is evident that he draws here principally from Dios- 
corides and Galen; a very considerable part of the chapter shows a 
marked resemblance to the chapter on mandragora appended to the work 
of Pseudo-Apuleius. 


* There is a discrepancy here between Dioscorides and Serapion, perhaps due 
to a mistranslation. 
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The suggestion made above, that in the word plus used by Serapion 
we have evidence of an addition to Dioscorides, is nicely confirmed by an 
examination of Avicenna’s words. Serapion says that one who has taken 
mandragora before an operation does not feel the pain because of the 
stupor which ensues (propter subat quod accidit) ; furthermore, that when 
physicians wish the patients not to feel the pain (i. e., when they wish 
to produce subdé [an Arabic word which the translator was not able to 
give in Latin ]) they must administer more than when they merely wish 
to relieve insomnia (i. e., merely wish to produce sleep [somnus]). One 
immediately infers that there is a distinction between subdt and somnus ; 
and the Arabic bears us out: the word subdt, primarily meaning rest, while 
it may occasionally be used of ordinary sleep, properly denotes a deep 
sleep or stupor.* And that these writers had this distinction in mind is 
conclusively proven by two passages from Avicenna : | 


It produces stupor (subat), and it produces sleep (somnum). 
To produce stupor MORE is given, to produce sleep LESS. 


Furthermore, the repetition of Serapion’s more (plus) here, with the 
less (minus) in the following clause removes any suspicion that plus got 
into the Latin version of Serapion merely through the carelessness of 
the translator.T 

In the writings of these two physicians, then, we have a distinct addi- 
tion to the words of Dioscorides and his successors who wrote about the 
plant, and good evidence, I think, that they both had a personal knowledge 
of its use as an anaesthetic. 

7. Dynamidia. Little is known about the authorship of this work, — 
which Teuffel includes in a list of Latin writings derived from Greek 
sources composed on the border-line of antiquity and the middle ages.{ 
The chapter on mandragora is drawn mostly from Dioscorides, and the 
statement about its use as an anaesthetic is manifestly taken from him. 
There is no reason to think that we have here any independent evidence. 





* For the proper interpretation of this word, and for other helpful suggestions, 
I am indebted to Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University. 

+ Some one might object here that, granting that Serapion wrote plus, Avicenna 
probably copied his account from him. I am confident that any one who will 
compare the accounts of mandragora given by these writers with each other and 
with their sources will agree with me that Avicenna is the more independent of 
the two in his treatment of the subject. It seems therefore very unlikely that he 
would have blindly taken from his predecessor a fact of such importance in connec- 
tion with the plant. t See footnote, p. 515 
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8. Isidorus. This writer used as the chief source of the 17th book 
of the Origines, in which the passage above quoted occurs, a Latin 
translation of Dioscorides.* The section on mandragora is brief, contain- 
ing nothing not found in Dioscorides except a few unimportant comments. 
It is to be observed that, while the sentence on the use of the plant as an 
anaesthetic seems to be simply an excerpt from Dioscorides, yet this is 
the on/y medicinal use which the author thinks it worth while to mention. 

9. Pseudo-Apuleius. The authorship of this work is uncertain, and 
the chapter on mandragora is evidently an interpolation.— I have had 
no means of ascertaining when it —the last chapter in the work — 


* See Stadler, Archiv fir Lat. Lexicog., 10, p. 403 ff. 

+ It is a recognized fact that this work is interpolated in innumerable places 
throughout ; certain parts of almost any chapter can be picked out as interpola- 
tions (see Schanz, Rom. Litt., Teil 3, p.114f.).. The chapter on mandragora 
stands apart from all the rest, and I am persuaded that it is a later addition to the 
already interpolated work. 

From information given by Payne, English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times 
(London, 1904), p. 72 ff, it is evident that Anglo-Saxon versions of the pseudo-— 
Apuleian work present the chapter on mandragora in a form very different from 
that which appears in Wechel’s edition, giving many things that are not found 
there, and omitting some that are. This goes still further to show that the latter 
part of the work was tampered with. 

Several things have led me to this conclusion: (1) The chapter does not appear 
in all the printed editions, which indicates that it is lacking in some of the manu- 
scripts; for example, the Basel edition of 1597 (where the De Medicaminibus 
Herbarum is printed with the works of Apuleius of Madaura) has no chapter on 
mandragora ; in the Paris edition of 1529 (Wechel) it is the last chapter in the 
book. So with various other editions: see Meyer, vol. 2, p. 816 ff. The informa- 
tion about the manuscripts contained in Koebert’s dissertation (see footnote, p. 488, 
for the title) goes to confirm this (see next footnote, p. 521). (2) The style of this 
chapter as it appears in Wechel’s edition differs in several points from the rest of 
the work: (a) Here we have a connected description of the plant and its virtues, 
without frequent repetition of the name; elsewhere the account of the virtues of 
the plant under discussion is divided into several titul: (the term used by Acker- 
mann ; see Koebert, p. IV, note), at the beginning of which the name of the plant 
is almost invariably repeated. (b) There is no list of synonyms at the beginning 
of this chapter, as there usually is elsewhere. (c) While conditional sentences with 
si (like st dabis . . . sanabitur) are rare in the other chapters, this one has no less 
than six si clauses. (8) The interpolated plant descriptions throughout the rest of 
the work show a marked resemblance to Dioscorides (see Rose, Hermes, 8 [1874], 
p. 57, and Koebert, p. 39), while the description of the mandragora shows a wide 
divergence from him; it records the resemblance of the root to the human form, 
says that its color is ashen (cinericius), compares the leaves of the “male” to those 
of blitum, and of the “female” to those of lettuce. None of these things is stated 
by Dioscorides or his interpolator. | 
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became attached to the rest. The noteworthy fact about it is that it 
corresponds throughout to Avicenna’s chapter on mandragora.* The 


* The resemblance between Avicenna’s account of mandragora and this has 
been referred to above. The following table, based upon a very careful comparison 
of this chapter with Serapion and Avicenna, will make it clearer: 


) 
on 


(1) Facts recorded about mandragora in this chapter . . 

(2) Facts common to this chapter, Serapion, and Avicenna 

(3) In this chapter and Avicenna and not in Serapion 

(4) In this chapter and Avicenna and nowhere else . 

(5) In this chapter and Serapion and not in Avicenna . 

(6) In this chapter and Serapion and nowhere else 

(7) In this chapter and in neither Serapion nor Avicenna . 

(8) In this chapter and nowhere else ee 

(9) Partly the same in this chapter, Serapion, aia Avicenna. . 
(10) Doubttitl.<. .«. 4%). a 4. we et ee RS 


— bs OO FR © © Oro © 


In this table, (4) and (6) seem to me most significant ; it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the author of this chapter used Serapion at all, but it can hardly be 
accidental that he and Avicenna have five facts in common which are found | 
nowhere else. As regards (8), it is not necessary to attribute any originality to the 
author of this chapter; of the three facts which he states and which no other 
writer seems to have recorded ({a] cortex est subtilis, [b] folia habent virtutem 
stringendi, [c] poma curant erysipelas), [a] is perhaps a mistake, and [b] and [c] 
may easily have been inferred from virtues recorded by other writers. 

Koebert, pp. 1-10, describes five manuscripts of Pseudo-Apuleius: (1) Monacensis, 
6th or 7th cent., (2) Vratislaviensis, 9th or 10th cent., (8) Cassinensis, 9th or 10th 
cent., (4) Lugdunensis, 15th cent., (5) Lugdunensis alter (Lat. Voss. E. 18), 15th cent. 
(The numbers in parentheses are mine, and the manuscripts, it will be observed, 
are arranged in chronological order ; Koebert numbers the manuscripts differently 
on pp. 1-38 and 3-10, and I have been unable to discover the principle on which he 
has arranged either list.) (4) and (5) are fragmentary, and do not contain the 
chapter on mandragora (chapter 131). (1) has only the beginning of the chapter 
on mandragora (Koebert, p.1); (2) has chapter 181, but Koebert says of the 
manuscript ‘p. 5): Hie continet 118 folia, quorum 1-118 integra, reliqua valde 
corrupta sunt. As the mandragora chapter is always the last, it is evidently 
among the corrupia. (8) has chapter 131 Koebert, p. 2), but Koebert says that he 
had examined only certain chapters in this manuscript, when the monastery which 
owns it was closed to res profanae for Holy Week, and that he had to leave with 
the work unfinished. He did not examine chapter 131. There is thus nothing 
in Koebert’s account of the manuscripts which makes it appear improbable that 
the bulk of the chapter on mandragora was joined to the pseudo-Apuleian work 
after the time of Avicenna (a. p. 980-1037). 

What is most needed in order to prove that the chapter was drawn from Avi- 
cenna is information as to the time at which it first appeared in the manuscripts, — 
information which I am unable to get in this country. I have referred in the 
preceding note to the lack of a list of synonyms at the beginning of the chapter. 
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latter appears to be by far the more original of the two, and I believe 
that investigation will prove that this chapter was added to the pseudo— 
Apuleian work after the publication of Avicenna’s writings, and is based 
on him.* The emphatic way in which the anaesthetic virtues of man- 
dragora are proclaimed attracts attention ; but the language is somewhat 
grotesque — if any one ts to have a member amputated (? : emutilandum) 
or burned or sawed (!) — and it sounds more like that of an enthusiastic 
scholar who has stumbled on a very remarkable statement which he is _ 
eayer to promulgate, than of a competent medical writer. We can 
hardly base any argument for this use of mandragora in antiquity on 
this passage. 

10 and 11. Pliny and Dioscorides. The lives of these writers were 
contemporary, though Pliny appears to have finished his work a little later 
than Dioscorides.t The multitude of striking parallels in their writings 
shows that they stand in close relation to each other. Dioscorides has 
been thought by some to have used Pliny, and others have thought that 
Pliny drew from Dioscorides. The correct view is beyond doubt that 
of Wellmann, that they based their botanical writings upon common 
sources, and chiefly upon Sextius Niger, who flourished in the first half 
of the first century of the Christian era. The work of Sextius, how- 
ever, appears to have been a compilation, so that we are unable to trace 
to their original source the parts which Dioscorides and Pliny took from 
him.t 

A careful comparison of the mandragora passages in Dioscorides and 
Pliny makes it evident that they are among those which the two writers 
took from a common source. As has been pointed out, the passages 
essentially agree; the slight discrepancies have been discussed above. 


The interpolator of the synonyms in the rest of the work might easily have ob- 
tained them for mandragora by consulting Dioscorides. That they are not given 
indicates that the chapter did not belong to the work when the synonyms were 
added to the other chapters. 

* Even if it should be proven that Avicenna drew from this chapter, instead of 
vice versa, it would not at all weaken the force of the argument that Avicenna 
knew of this use of mandragora by personal experience, for there is no mention 
here of a distinction in the quantity necessary to produce sleep and stupor respec- 
tively. But the very character of the pseudo-Apuleian work — it was written and 
circulated for the layman’s use, to enable him to do without the services of the 
physicians, qui saeviores ipsis morbis existant (Koebert, p. If) — makes it highly 
improbable that a medical writer would have used it. 

t Meyer, vol. 2, p. 100. 

t On the whole question see Wellmann, Hermes, 24 (1889), p. 530 ff. 
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The statement about the use of mandragora as an anaesthetic as it 
appears 1 Pliny is so unemphatic, so purely incidental, and Pliny’s 
generally uncritical habits are so well known, that it furnishes no 
argument for its truth. 

On the other hand, how strong an argument for its truth is the fact 
that it is found in Dioscorides? The claim to originality made in the 
preface of his work * must, in the light of Wellmann’s arguments, be ad- 
mitted to be considerably exaggerated. Yet he is not to be charged 
with being grossly uncritical in the admission of material. <A careful 
reading of all his writings reveals a decidedly conservative spirit, tem- 
pered in the main by sound judgment. ‘Child of his time” (Wellmann) 
he undoubtedly was, and it is somewhat disappointing to find in his work 
a certain amount of nonsense mixed in here and there alongside of 
perfectly sound doctrine. Yet where he makes mention of amulets, 
‘‘ sympathetic ” | remedies, and the like, his tendency is to report them 
with the addition of ‘they say” (icropotor), “it is said” (ioropetrac), 
‘“some record” (ypdpovci tives), a8 saving clauses. Doubtless many of 
the bogus remedies are mentioned only because of the feeling common to 
writers of his time that everything pertaining to a given subject must be 
brought in; witness his reason for describing a very great number of 
ways of preparing wine: | 

1.713: Not because the use of them is extensive or necessary, but in 
order that our report may not be found wanting in regard to any of them. 


Furthermore, it is very probable that he was a practising physician, t 
and in that case he must have had an especial interest in such a matter as 
this, with an excellent opportunity for observation. So that his unre- 
served admission into his work of the statements here recorded should 
not be without weight in our estimate of the evidence before us. 

The use of the plant is stated three times in his chapter on mandra- 
gora, as we have seen. The third of these must be disregarded, since 
all that he says about the ‘‘third species” of mandragora is given on 
hearsay; the plant referred to has not been surely identified, and this 
use is nowhere else asserted of a plant resembling and yet distinct from 





* Diosc., 1. 4. 

+ On the nature of and ancient belief in ‘ sympathetic” remedies (the word in 
this sense is not defined in the Century or Standard Dictionaries), see Riess, in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopidie, vol. 1, col. 86. 

{ This’ is the opinion of Sprengel (Praef. ed. Diosc., p. x) and Meyer (vol. 2, 
p. 100), and is thought probable by Haser (vol. 1, p. 802). 
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the mandragora.* What is said about this use in the other two pas- 
sages in Dioscorides has every appearance of being based on fact. The 
two ways of prevaring the liquor — with and without boiling — are care- 
fully described, and the proper doses are stated, —one cyathus of the 
former, three of the latter. It seems conclusive to me that whoever 
originally wrote the statements which appear here (and I recognize in 
Dioscorides not the original author of them, but rather the intelligent 
transmitter) knew of this use of the plant. 

At the beginning of this investigation I had hoped to find somewhere 
in classical or later literature an account of the use of anaesthetics in the 
case of some definite individual, such, for example, as the account of the 
operation on Marius for varicose veins, from which it is at once apparent 
that the patient took no anaesthetic.f I am now quite certain that no 
such testimony is to be found. We must base our faith in the tradition 
upon presumptive evidence. | 

To recapitulate: Eleven writers state that mandragora was used for 
this purpose; all of them probably had access to earlier writings in 
which the statement appeared. In the case of eight of these eleven — 
Giovanni Battista della Porta, Valerianus, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 
Bruno Astensis, the author of the Dynamidia, Isidorus, the author of the 
chapter in the work of Pseudo-Apuleius, Pliny— the reputation of the 
writer, or the manner in which this use is stated, is such as to render 
the testimony of no importance. Regarding the other three, we may 
draw the following conclusions: The words of Serapion and Avicenna, 
on account of the important distinction observed in the quantities 
necessary to produce sleep and stupor respectively, indicate very 
strongly that the plant was used for this purpose in their time; and the 
fact that this seems probable for that time gives us much more confidence 
in the words of the ancient writers who record the use. The general 
tone of the writings of Dioscorides is sober and reliable; for this reason 





* R. Kobert is inexact when he says (Ueber den Zustand der Arzneikunde vor 
18 Jahrhunderten, Halle, 1887, p. 21), “ Jedenfalls fiihrt Dioscorides von mehreren 
Solanaceen ausdriicklich an, dass sie die Schmerzempfindung so stark herabsetzen, 
dass man Glieder amputieren und das Gliiheisen anwenden kann, ohne dass der 
Patient erheblich dabei zu leiden hatte.” Dioscorides mentions no plant in this 
connection except the true mandragora and the doubtful “third species.” 

+ Cicero, Tuse. Disp., 2. 85 and 2. 53; Plutarch, Marius, 6. Seneca writes 
(Epist. Moral., 10. 2 [78]), without giving the name, of a man who read during a 
similar operation: Tibi fortissimus quisque et victor doloris occurrat: ille qui cum 
varices exsecandas praeberet legere librum perseveravit. 
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the appearance of the statement in his work gives to it to some extent a 
guarantee of truthfulness. Furthermore, the manner in which this use 
is stated in Dioscorides makes it all but certain that the one who first 
wrote the statement founded his record on fact. 


While the writers of antiquity have not very much to say about the 
employment of other anaesthetic agents, yet there are a few passages 
bearing on the subject which go to confirm the above conclusions. 

Both Dioscorides and Pliny mention local anaesthesia : 


Diosc., 18.17: The stone memphites is found in Egypt, near Memphis, being 
of the size of a pebble, brilliant and variegated. It is said that when it is 
reduced to powder and applied to parts of the body which are to be cut or 
cauterized it produces a safe anaesthesia. 

Plin., 36. 56: It is called memphites from the place where it is found, and 
it sparkles like a gem. It is reduced to powder, mixed with vinegar, and 
applied to parts of the body which are about to be cauterized or cut ° the 
body is thus benumbed, and does not feel the pain. 


These two passages, which must be taken from a common source, 
agree perfectly ; Dioscorides, however, adds that the anaesthetic is safe 
(axivéuvov). This is a most excellent indication that the physician Dio- 
scorides understood better and was paying closer attention to the subject 
in hand than Pliny. For if he copied the word dxivévvov from the 
common source, while Pliny disregarded it wholly, it is manifest that 
Dioscorides, in noting this important point, had a more intelligent idea 
of what he was recording. If, on the other hand, he added the word 
himself, the same thing is indicated, and it is further plain that he per- 
sonally knew of the use of anaesthetics, since he thus distinguishes 
between safe and dangerous ones.* It has often been observed by those 
who have written of mandragora that it was dangerous.{ Perhaps we 
may even think that the author who wrote of this safe anaesthetic had 
mandragora in mind as a dangerous one. 

Pliny writes about the crocodile: 


28.110: The ashes of the hide of either species mixed with vinegar and 
applied to parts of the body which are to be cut, or the smell of the burnt 
hide, removes all sense of the knife. 





* This argument holds good regarding the original author of this statement, 
wliether Dioscorides or some one earlier. One who writes of safe anaesthetics 
must have known of dangerous ones; but the fact that some were safe and others 
dangerous could have been learned only by experiment. 

t (Theophr., Caus. Plant., 6. 4. 5); Diosc., 1.571; Plin., 25. 150. 
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In the book De Huporistis, which has commonly been attributed to 
Dioscorides,* we have the most direct testimony regarding the practice 
of using anaesthetics in surgery. Here, in enumerating several com- 
pounds used to induce sleep, the author remarks: 


Diosc., 2. 100: We also use soporifics in the case of persons whose suffer- 
ing is continued, — when one who is about to be cut or cauterized wishes to 
become insensible to the pain. 


The use of the verb in the first person (we use) is to be noted. 

We are told that a preparation of hemp was used in China in the 
early part of the Christian era to effect painless surgery. The following 
passage occurs in a sixteenth-century Chinese work on medicine in the 
biography of Hoa-tho, an eminent physician of the third century of 
our era: T 


When he determined that it was necessary to employ acupuncture, he 
applied it in two or three places ; and so with the moza, if that was indicated 
by the nature of the affection to be treated. But if the disease resided 
in parts upon which the needle, the moza, or liquid medicaments could not 
operate — for example, in the bones, or the marrow of the bones, in the 
stomach or the intestines— he gave the patient a preparation of hemp... . and 
after a few moments he became as insensible as if he were drunk or dead. 
Then, as the case required, he performed operations, incisions or amputa- 
tions, and removed the cause of the malady; then he brought together and 
secured the tissues, and applied liniments. After a certain number of days 
the patient recovered, without having experienced during the operation the 
slightest pain. 


Unfortunately we do not know the date at which the above biography 
was written, — whether it was composed shortly after the death of Hoa- 
tho, when the truth of the recorded facts could be known accurately, or 
whether we have here simply a record of a distant tradition. However 
this is, it is another indication that antiquity was busy seeking relief 
from the pain of surgical operations.{ 


* Though his authorship of it is questioned. See Christ, Gr. Litt.%, p. 862. 

t+ A copy of this work is preserved at Paris in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The passage quoted is given by Julien in Comptes Rendus des Séances de ]’Aca- 
démie des Sciences, 28 (1849), p. 197. 

It was perhaps confusion of this account of the use of hemp with the one 
given by Herodotus which led to the extravagant statements cited in the foot- 
note, p. 4965 f. 

t No other passages in ancient writers, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
refer certainly to the use of anaesthetics. Two additional passages from Pliny 
may be cited as bearing indirectly on local anaesthesia : 
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A very strong argument for the truth of the statements about the use 
of the plant as an anaesthetic is to be drawn from certain experiments 
made a few years ago by the English physician and medical writer, Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson.* Having procured a specimen of man- 
dragora root from Greece, he made a tincture by four weeks’ maceration 
of it, in fine powder, in alcohol diluted with five times its bulk of water, 
attempting to reproduce as nearly as possible the ancient wine of man- 
dragora (uavdpayopitys). ‘This product he found to exhibit “the most 
active properties — properties faithfully represented by the ancients in 
their observations.” | I give his conclusions in his own words: ¢ 


The wine of mandragora is a general anaesthetic of the most potent quality. 
The action no doubt depends on the presence of an alkaloid which is like, if 
not identical with, atropine, and from it an alkaloid could be extracted 
which might be used medicinally, and which would, I have no doubt, be 
one of the most active anaesthetics we have yet discovered. From the cir- 
cumstance that the heart continues to beat after the respiration has ceased § 
we may infer that as a general anaesthetic the alkaloid might, under 


20. 125 (of eruca): Aiunt verbera subituris potum ex vino duritiam quandam 
contra sensum induere. 

25. 24: Tradat M. Varro Servium Clodium, equitem Romanum, magnitudine 
doloris in podagra coactum veneno crura perunxisse, et postea caruisse sensu omni 
aeque quam dolore in ea parte corporis. 

Mention may also be made here of the soporific compound for use in surgery 
described by Theodoric, a famous surgeon of the 13th century, in his Cyrurgia, 
lib. 4, cap. 8. After prescribing the measure of the several ingredients (opium, 
belladonna, hyoscyamus, mandragora, and others) he says: Haec omnia in unum 
commisce in vase aeneo ac deinde in istud mitte spongiam .. . et naribus anpo- 
natur quousque somnum capiat qui incidendus est, et sic fiat cyrurgia. Qua 
peracta, ut excitetur aliam spongiam in aceto infusam frequenter ad nares ponas. 

Other references to the use of anaesthetics in mediaeval and early modern 
times could probably be collected. 

* These experiments are fully described in the New York Medical Journal, 47 
(1888), p. 684 f., and in Dr. Richardson’s publication, the Asclepiad, 5 (1888), 
p. 174 ff. 

+ Kobert, Ueber den Zustand der Arzneikunde vor 18 Jahrhunderten, Halle, 
1887, p. 21f., says that he was persuaded to believe in the ancient statements 
about the use of mandragora as an anaesthetic by certain experiments with 
hyoscin, and by the information conveyed to him by the Japanese pharmacologist 
Takahashi that a solanaceous plant is successfully used in surgery in Japan to-day. 

t Asclepiad, 5 (1888), p. 183. 

§ The experiments were mostly upon small animals, — pigeons, rabbits, and the 
like; Dr. Richardson also experimented upon human subjects “in doses not suffi- 
cient to produce actual narcotism.” 
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necessity, be once more employed, as in the olden time, to deaden the 
pain of a surgical operation, and that, too, with comparatively little risk to 
life. 


The arguments presented are certainly sufficient to warrant the belief 
that mandragora was used as an anaesthetic in antiquity. In order to 
arrive at some idea of how common the use of anaesthetics was, I have 
examined a considerable number of passages (about a hundred and fifty 
in all) in Greek and Roman literature which bear on surgery, — most of 
them incidentally. The majority of these are so general that no infor- 
mation can be obtained from them; some of them show plainly that the 
author knew nothing about anaesthesia, and none of them give evidence 
that the use of anaesthetics was common in ancient surgery. The most 
important of these passages I submit here: © 


Hipp., 1. 60: When the operation consists of a single incision it should be 
made quickly; for, owing to the fact that the patients suffer pain, the time 
of the operation ought to be as short as possible. 


The words which follow these in the text show still further that the 
author had no thought of anaesthesia when he wrote the passage. 


Xenoph., Mem., 1.2. 54: They allow physicians to cut and cauterize them 
with sufferings and pains. 

Plato, Pol., 293 A: The physicians... if... they heal us, cutting or 
cauterizing or inflicting some other painful thing upon us. | 

Id., Gorg., 479 A: Like a child fearing cutting and cauterizing because it 
is painful. 

Id., Ibid., 480 C: Not to flinch, but to close the eyes and submit manfully, 
just as one allows a physician to cut and cauterize one, aiming at the good 
result, not reckoning the pain. | 


Aristotle, Probl., A.35: Is the incision easier and freer from pain 
because iron takes a keener edge? 


Cic., Tusc. Disp., 5.73: Shall Epicurus be allowed to say that the wise 
man finds no time, even though he be burned, or wrenched, or cut, when he 
cannot exclaim, ‘‘ How I despise (these pains) !’’ ? 

Plin., 29.13: It is said that he (Archagathus, the first Greek physician 
at Rome) was a skilful surgeon, and that his coming was wonderfully 
acceptable at first, but that a little later they changed his name to the 
Executioner, from his cruelty in cutting and cauterizing. 

Cic., Tusc. Disp., 2.35: When Gaius Marius had his varicose veins cut 
he suffered pain. 
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Id., Ibid., 2. 53: Gaius Marius, a man of rustic breeding, but undoubt- 
edly a man, when he was about to have his veins cut, as I have said above, | 
at the outset refused to be bound, yet no one before Marius is said to have 
been cut without binding. ... And... Marius gave evidence, too, that 
the bite of the pain was keen. 


Propert., Eleg., 1.1.27: Bravely will we endure both the knife and the 
cruel cauteries. 


Ovid, Rem. Amor., 229: To restore the body, you will endure the knife 
aud the cauteries. 

Id., Heroid., 20. 183: Others, that they may be well, endure the knife and 
the cauteries. 


Seneca, Ad Marciam, 22.3: Add... the torments of the physicians, 
who remove bones from living bodies, putting their whole hands into the 
bowels, and treating the organs with divers pains. 


Plut., Moral., 74D: We must imitate the physicians; for when they per- 
form a surgical operation they do not leave the wounded member in suffering 
and pain, but soothe it gently and foment it. 


Martial, Epig., 11. 84. 5f.: More gently does Alcon cut a strangulated 
hernia, and hew broken bones with his rude hand.* 


Dio Chrysost., Orat. 14: If ever the physician sees fit to bind the patient, 
he is straightway bound; and if he sees fit to cut or cauterize him, the knife 
and cauteries are applied. . . . Often the very servants of the sick man: 
bind their master, and bane the fire to cauterize him, and furnish other 
assistance. 


Aristides, Orat. of: Finally, the physicians began at my chest and 
carved (xaréreuvov) me all the way down to my bladder. And when the 
cupping-glasses took hold, my breath left me completely, and a pain be- 
numbing and very hard to bear went through me, and everything was 
wet with blood, and I was filled with anguish. 


Tertull., Scorpiac., cap. 5: Being cut and cauterized . . . is not an evil, 
for the reason that it brings useful pains. . . . The patient who howls and 
groans and bellows in the hands of his physician will presently load those 
same hands with pay, and call them the best of operators, and no longer say 
that they are cruel. 


Themist., Orat. 22: Just as physicians often leave the knife alone, and 
by applyite certain drugs heal the malady without pain. 


From the last clause it follows that cure with the knife would be 
attended by pain. | 





* That is, Alcon, bungler that he is, performs a surgical operation with less 
pain to the patient than that caused his customers by the barber Antiochus. 
VOL. XL. — 34 
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None of the passages which I have quoted implies in any way that 
the writer was familiar with the use of anaesthetics. I have found two 
passages upon which some argument for a knowledge of their use on the 
part of the writer might be founded : 


Plut., Moral., 102 D: ‘“‘ May we not be ill at all,” says the Academician 
Crantor, “but if so, let us have our senses, even if one of our members be 
cut or taken away. For that state of insensibility does not come to one 
without great cost, since in that case one is likely to become brutish not 
only in body, but also in mind.” 


At first sight it seems that ‘‘that state of insensibility” may be the 
anaesthesia which we are looking for; but when the passage is examined 
in relation to the context, the word seems rather to refer to apathy or 
indifference to pain (dmdGevav, further up in the passage of which I have 
quoted the latter part) than. to anaesthesia produced by drugs. 

The other passage is from Lucian: 


Apol., 2: Now is the time for me to be quiet and to endure cutting and 
cauterizing, if need be, for my welfare; and for. you to sprinkle on the drugs, 
holding in readiness the knife and the flaming cautery. 


Here it is possible that we have a reference to local anaesthesia. If the 
drugs were to be applied after the cutting and burning, it would be clear 
that we had to do with something applied to the lacerated parts to aid 
the healing process, a custom which appears to have been very old.* 
But it is to be noted that Lucian instructs his friend first to sprinkle on 
the drugs, and then to hold the knife and cautery in readiness. 


After carefully weighing all the evidence, I think that we may safely 
conclude (1) that the use of mandragora as an anaesthetic before surgical 
operations was known to, and to some extent employed by physicians at 
least as early as the first century of the Christian era; (2) that mandra- 
gora was the principal, and almost the only anaesthetic of antiquity; (3) 
that the use of anaesthetics never became very general either in ancient 
or mediaeval times, this being doubtless due to the danger attendant 
upon their use. It was this danger which led the medical writers to urge 
caution in the use of all anodynes. Tf 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


* Compare Hom., II., 11. 830, 844 ff. ; and Plut., Moral., 74 D, quoted above. 
t See Celsus, 5. 25.1; Galen, 10. 816. 
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APPENDIX. 


Text of Greek and Latin passages translated above. 


(P. 489.) .Theophr., 9. 8. 8: mepeypadery dé kai rov pavdpayopay eis rpis Eider, 
réuvew S€ mpds Eomepav BdErovta* Tov & Erepov KUKA@ Treptopxeia Oat Kal A€éyew ws 
m\etora Trept appodiciov. | 

(P. 490.) Plin., 25. 148: Effosuri cavent contrarium ventum et tribus cir- 
culis ante gladio circumscribunt, postea fodiunt ad occasum spectantes. 

(P. 493.) Schmidel, § 53: Die Veneris ante Solis exortum auribus gos- 
sypio oppletis, ceraque aut pice occlusis exire iubent, crucis figuram terno 
tripodis circumductu plantae inscribere, tum circumfodere totam, sic ut 
terrae non nisi extrema fibra obhaereat; ita solicitatam caudae canis alli- 
gere funiculo, statimque aufugere, frusto panis cani obverso; id illum appe- 
tentem nitendo radicem evellere, moxque audito eius eiaculatu concidere 
mortuum. 

(P. 495.) Schmidel, § 58: Ex urina quam homo innocenter ad suspen- 
dium furti crimine damnatus inter extrema vitae effuderit, herbam nasci 
aiunt sub patibulo, foliis latis, flore croceo, radice hominem examussim 
simulante, pilis quoque et ipsis sexuum notis apparentibus. Nonnulli 
adiciunt, vitalem fuisse subterraneum hune foetum. ... Nostri Alrunam 
vocant. Eam eruere rem esse plenissimam periculi: ab eruta enim radice 
gemitum edi tam terribilem, ut audienti fossori moriendum sit e vestigio. 

(P. 496.) Apollon. Rhod., Argon., 3. 851 ff. : 


a A > > 8 
851. mpwropves téy avecye, katactakéavtos épate 
aieTov @pnotéw kynpois évt Kavxaciorow 
aipardevr’ ix@pa IIpopnOnos poyepoio. 
“a S ey A 6 \ a , o 
tov © 7rot avOos pev doov myyuiov Urepbev 
eat: 4 
xXpot7 Kwpuki tkedov kpdx@ e&ebadv6n, 
an , > , € > 9 A , 
kaviotow dudvporow exnopov* 7 & évi yain 
Q a, > , a cr 
capki veotpnt@ evadtyKin Emdero pila. 


864. puxnOue 3S trévepOev epepvi ceiero yaia 


picns tepvoperns Tirnvidos* éxreve & avros 
> od 
lareroio mdts ddvvn mept Oupov advov. 


(P. 497.) Pseudo-Orpheus, Lith., 363 ff. : 


363. devaw & évi rérpov éxédpova midakt Aovor, 
apeow év padaxoiow, dre Bpedos, addnocacke. 
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368. xépou éais dritadXe, Oeovdéa mérpov deipas, 
, , e\ > \ > ‘ > nf 
PNTEpL vyTrLOV vidv EoLKas ayKas ExoUTN. 
\ \ > 2 AN f/ 5g ‘ 5) a 
kai ov 0, émny €Oedns ora Satpoviny emaxovcat, 
e o : a a na 
0’ Epdewv, iva Oadpa pera ppeci anne Saeins * 
émmore yap piv mayxu Kans evi xeipeot Tao, 
? , ” . eT Saas Hee 
earivns dpoet veoythov matdds avTny, 
J > 4, 4 > \ 4 
pains ev KOATr@ KeKAnyoTos audi yadakte. 
xp7 O€ we TeTANOTL vow akTavEeper alet, 


378, ... rodpa dé Oeomporiny epecivery’ 
mavra yap e&epeer vnueprea. 


(P. 501.) Aretaeus, De Caus. et Sign. Diut. Morb., 1. 6. init : éxpaiver dé 
kat trav edectav pere&érepa, 7} pavdpaydpn, 7) tookvapos, GAX’ ovrt Tw pavin Tade 
KUKANOKETAL- 

(P. 501.) Theophr., 9. 9. 1: ray d€ pigay xXpnotpov (sc. eivai act) . . . mpos 
pidrpa. 

(P. 501.) Diose., 1.570: of d€ Kipxaiay cadotow, émesdy Soxet 7 pita pirrpov 
eivas ToLnTLKN. 

(P. 502.) Julian, Epist. 23: eira pera rov diddvdpou 7d pidcbeov tis ev yu- 
vaixt Sevtepov TiOnot, kai ov Gaveirat Todd avy Tov pavdpaydpay exTrEeTTOKOS | 

(P. 502.) Physiologus, cap. 4: 9 Ondvus dé Qyret Borayny thy eyouerny 
pavdpaydpav kal peradapBaver €& adtns Kat edOews mupotrat Kai mopevetat mpods Tov 
dppeva kal mapareCevovoa kopicer ait@ thv Boravyv kai petradapBaver 6 dppyy €& 
aitns Kal evOews mupodrar kai ovyyiyverat TH Onder. 

(P. 503.) Cantic. 7. 10-13: eya 7 adeAGid@ pov, Kai em’ eve 4 emtaotpopy 
avtov. €AGe ddedidé pov, eEeAOwpev eis aypdv, ad’rAtoOapev ev kopats* GpOpiow- 
pev eis dGpreAGvas, Wwpev ei AvOnoev 7 Gpredos, AvOncev 6 KUTpLopds, AvOnoav ai 
poat' éket Sow Tovs pactovs pov aol. of pardpaydpar edwxav dopmny, Kai én 
Gipats juay mavra axpddpva véa mpos madaid, adeAP.idé pov, érHpnoa Gor. 

(P. 503.) Genesis, 30. 14-16: éeopedn Sé “PovBny ev nuéepa Oeptopov mupav 
kai edpe pda pavdpayopav év TO dyp@, Kal jveyxev avta mpos Aciav THY pyTépa 
avrou * etme S€é ‘PaynA TH Aelia tH adeADH avtns Ads pot TOV pardpayopav Tov viov 
gov. etme dé Acta Oly ikavdv oor Ott €daBes Tov avdpa pov; pr Kal Tovs puvdpa- 
yépas Tov viov pou An ny; etme dé ‘PaxnA Ody ottws* KompnOnTo peta God THY vUKTA 
rautny avri tev pavSpayopav tod viod cov. eianjdAde Sé “laxwB e€ aypovd éonepas, 
kai €£ndGe Acia eis cuvdvrnow adt@ kai etme Ipods eye eioehevon onpepov’ pept- 
cOmpat yap oe avti rev pavdpayopav Tov viov pov. 

(P. 509.) Xenoph., Symp., 2. 24: 6 ofvos dpSwv ras Wuxas tas pev AdTas 
aomep 6 pavdpaydpas Tovs avOparovs Koupicet. 

(P. 509.) Plato, Rep., 488C: rév 8€ yevvatov vavkAnpov pavdpaydpa 7} peby 
7 TwWte AAA® ovpTrodicartas. 

(P. 509.) Demosth., Philip. 4. 6: jueis 8 od pdvov rovrous trodeuroped’, @ 
dvdpes *AOnvator, add’ ovd’ aveyepOnvar oe GAAd pavdpayopay menwxdow 
. + « éoixapev avOparots. 
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(P. 509.) Aristotle, De Somn., 3 (ed. Acad. Bor., vol. 1, p. 456 b 30): 
. Ta Umvetikd’® wavra yap KapnBapiav Trove, Kal Ta ToTd Kal Ta Bpwrd, pHKwr, 
pavdpaydpas, otvos, aipat. 

(P. 509.) Philo Iud., De Vita Contempl., 5 (ed. Richt., vol. 5, p. 313): 
"Erepot O€ TOv peTpioTépwy SoxovyTwr eivar cupmoTay, GoTep pavdpayédpay Tov akpa- 
Tov mdvres UmoBeBANkact Kal . . . Umave Babei mélovra.. 

(P. 509.) Frontin., Stratag., 2. 5.12: Maharbal missus a Carthaginien- 
sibus adversus Afros rebellantes, cum sciret gentem avidam esse vini, 
magnum elus modum mandragora permiscuit, cuius inter venenum et 
soporem media vis est. Tum, proelio levi commisso, ex industria cessit. 
Nocte deinde intempesta, relictis intra castra quibusdam sarcinis et omni 
vino infecto, fugam simulavit; cumque barbari, occupatis castris, in gau- 
dium effusi avide medicatum merum hausissent, et in modum defunctorum 
strati iacerent, reversus, aut cepit eos aut trucidavit. 

(P..510.) Polyaen., Stratag., 8.23.1: ’Emuxpdrns évroAjy éyov mapa Katoapos 
pera TOY XONUAaT@Y TapacKeunY Evwyxias peydAns KopiCer Kal bdpiav mAnpyn Evpav 
Kal oivoy pavdpayépa Kexeparpévov. . . . of b€ bmepyaipovtes TH mAHOEL TeV xpn- 
parev Spynoav avednv edwxeioOat kai Tov oivoy mepappakwpevoy midvres drreKotun- 
Onoav. Kaioap xadevdovras as ah a keevoas, KTA. 

(P. on) Plut., Moral., 15 F: ... 6 pavdpaydpas rats apmenots Tapagdus- 
pevos kai Ovadidovs rHv Suvauw eis Tov oivoy padaxwrépay srotet THY Kataopay Tois 
qivouct. 

(P. 510.) Lucian, Timon, 2: ... xadamep ind pavdpayépa xabeiders, bs 
OUTE TOY ETLOPKOYVTwY aKovELS OTE TOUS adLKOUVTAS émLoKOTElS. 

(P. 510.) Id., Ver. Hist., 2.33: kvkdo pév epi nacay aitiy tAn avéornke, 
ra Oevdpa & eoti pnxwves byndal cal pavdpaydpat. 

(P. 511.) Apul., Metamorph., 10. 11: Dedi venenum, sed somniferum, 
mandragoram, illud gravedinis compertae famosum et morti simillimi 
soporis efficax. 

(P. 511.) Maerob., Saturn., 7. 6. 7: Insomnem medici frigidis oblinunt, 
modo papaveris suco, modo mandragora vel similibus. 

(P. 511.) Cyrill., ad Gen. 80. 14: (se. pavdpayépas gor) id Xena, 
kai Babel karapeOvoxov xdp@ Tovs pereoynkdras. 

(P. 511.) Theodoret., ad Cantic. 7. 13: dmvov ofSev éuroreiv 6 pavdpayépas, 
ws larpav raidés paow . . . . of pavdpaydpay menexdres otk aicOdvovrae Tay TOD 
TMPATOS KiyNnudTov. | 

(P. 511.) Basil., Hom., 5: 8:4 yap rot pavdpaydpov vmvov iarpol caremdyovow. 

(P. 511.) Hesychius, s. v. pavdpaydpas : eidos Bordyys, oiverikov kal bmveriker. 

(P. 511.) Id., 8. v. Srverixdy : 6 pavdpaydpas. 

(P. 512.) Photius, s. v. pavdpaydpas: imverikds xaprés. 

(P. 512.) Suidas, s. v. pavdpaydpas: imvarixds xaprds, 4 ANOns ToinTiKos. 
“Kai pavetrat moddy tov pavdpaydpay éxmeraxas.” 


(P. 512.) Schol. ad Plat. Rep. 488C: invorikos 6 xapmos rov8e Tot gurod. 
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(P. 512.) Toan. Sicel., ad Ideas Hermog. (Walz, Rhet. Graec., vol. 6, 
p. 253): gore 8€ 4 pavdpaydpa Bordyn kapwrii Kal dvatperiKi. 

(P. 514.) Diose., 1. 571: vor d€ kabeyrovow oive ras pitas dxpu rpirov Kat 
dwwdicavres arroridevrat, xpapevor emit Tv aypunvev kai TepioduvovT@y Kvab@ Evi, 
kal €p Sv Bovrovrar avaicOnoiayv Tepvopéeverv 7) Katopevov Troinoat. 

(P. 514.) Id.,1. 572 £.: orxevderar dé kai Siva &noews oivos éx Tov Provov Tis 
pitns * Set dé euBadrAew pvas y' eis petpytiy olvov yAvkéos, Siddvar te €& adrov 
kudOous y Tots peddovort TéuverOa 7) KaieoOa, os mpoeipyTar* ov yap dvTiAapBa- 
vovrat Tov adynparos Oia TO Katapéper Oa. 

(P.514.) Id., 1.574: fv pact mevopevny . . . } . « « eoOtopevny amoxapoip * 
kabevder yap 6 dvOpwmos év orep av ayo cxjpatt, aicOavdpevos oidevds emi Spas 
y¥ 7 8 ad’ obrep dv mpocevéykntar’ xpavra Sé kat tavty of iarpoi, bray réepvewv 4 
Katey peAA@ot. 

(P. 514.) Plin., 25. 150: Vis somnifica pro viribus bibentium; media 
potio cyathi unius. Bibitur . .. ante sectiones punctionesque ne senti- 
antur; ob haec satis est aliquis somnum odore quaesisse. 

(P. 515.) Pseudo-Apul., De Virib. Herb., cap. 181: Si aliqui aliquod 
membrum fuerit emutilandum, comburendum, vel serrandum, bibat cum 
vino unciam mediam, et tantum dormiet quousque abscindatur membrum 
aliquo sine dolore et sensu. 

(P. 515.) Isidor., Orig., 17. 9: Cuius cortex vino mixtus ad bibendum 
iis datur quorum. corpus propter curam secandum est, ut soporati dolorem 
non sentiant. 

(P. 515.) Dynamidia (ap. Ang. Mai, Class. Auct., vol. 7, p. 457): Cor- 
ticis radicum eius libras III. vino mixtas in amphoram mittito et reponito 
ut maturescat: exinde dato potui [cyathos]* III. cui aliquid secandum est ; 
mox ut biberit, soporem f facit et incisionem non sentit. 

(P. 515.) Serapion, Tract. Prim. (ed. Venet., 1479, fol. 98): Qui fuerit 
necessarius incidere aut cauterizare aliquod membrum et volumus quod 
dolor non sentiatur, detur in potu ex eo plus. 

(P. 515.) Id., Ibid.: Datur in potu ex eo quantitas quattuor obolorum t¢ 
ei quem necesse est cauterizare aut incidere, et non sentiet cauterizationes 
sive incisionem propter subat quod accidit. | 

(P. 515.) Id., Ibid.: Medici cyrurgiae dant eam quando volunt incidere 
seu coquere aliquod membrum. 

(P. 515.) Avicenna, Can. Med., lib. 2, cap. 866: Qui autem vult ut ali- 
quid ex membris suis secetur, bibat tres obolos § ex ea in vino, et faciet 
subat. | | 

(P. 515.) Brun. Astens., Expos. Super Cantic., 7.13: Fertur eos qui ob 


* Cyathos addidi; deest in libro impresso. + Saporem, Mai. 
t Obolorum, Prof. G. F. Moore, ex corrupto onolos, quod in libro impresso 
legitur. | 


§ Obolos, Id., ex corrupto anulusat. 
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curam secandi sunt, si exteriorem huius pomi corticem biberint, non sentire 
sectionem vel adustionem. 

(P. 516.) Bart. Angl., De Propr. Rerum, lib. 17, cap. 104: Cuius cortex 
vino mixtus porrigitur ad bibendum his quorum corpus est secandum, ut 
dolorem non sentiant soporati. 

(P. 516.) Pier. Valer., Hieroglyph., lib. 58: De soporifera mandragorae 
vi medici multa tradidere, idque praecipue, quod plurimus et efficacissimus 
est elus usus in soporandis iis qui vel inurendi vel secandi sunt: altissimum 
enim per quatuor ferme horas somnum, potione ita medicata exes per- 
severare, ut neque ignem neque ferrum sentiant. 

(P. 516.) Giov. Batt. della Porta, Mag. Natur., lib. 8, cap. 1: Dioscorides 
eos homines protinus dormituros eo habitu dicit, quo mandragoram hause- 
runt, ereptis omnibus sensibus in ternas quaternasque a quo potionati sunt 
horas, et hac uti medicos quum urere aut secare quem volunt. 

(P. 518.) Diose., 1. 571: (The first passage from Dioscorides quoted 
on p. 534.) 

(P. 518.) Serap., loc. cit. : Sunt quidam coquentes radicem mandragorae 
cum vino donec minuatur tertia pars eius, et colant ac reponunt et accipiunt 
ex eo quantitatem unius oboli * et administrant ad superfluas vigilias et ad 
sedandum dolores. (The rest of the text given above in the first passage 
from Serapion quoted on p. 534.) 

(P. 519.) Avicenna, loc. cit.: Facit subat et facit somnum. . . . Admi- 
nistratur ex eo ad hoc ut faciat subat plus, et ad hoc ut dormire faciat minus. 

(P. 523.) Diosc., 1. 718: ody 6re wodAn tis eorw Fj dvaykaia ) Xpyots avTav, 
GAN iva xara pndev avray eAdeimew Soxapev. 

(P. 525.) Diosc., 1.817: Aiéos peudirns evpioxerar év AiyimT@ kata Meurer, 
€xav Wypider péyeOos, AuTapds Kai rrotkidos* obtos ioropeirar Kataxpiobeis deios 
éml ray pedAdvtov TéuverOat 7) KaieoOat Térwv, dvatcOnaiav axivduvoy emipéepew. 

(P. 525.) Plin., 36.56: Vocatur et memphites a loco, gemmantis naturae ; 
huius usus conteri et iis quae urenda sint aut secanda ex aceto inlini; ob- 
stupescit ita corpus nec sentit cruciatum. 

(P. 525.) Plin., 28.110: Corii utriusque cinis ex aceto inlitus iis partibus 
quas secari opus sit, aut nidor cremati, sensum omnem scalpelli aufert. | 

(P. 526.) Diosc., 2. 100: ypapeba Se rots tmvertixois kai ep dv ears xpona 
Ta m7dOn, OTe Teuvdopevds Tis 7) Katduevos avavTidnmtos eOehnoete TOY adynddvev 
yiyvec Oat. 

(P. 528.) Hipp., 1. 60: ev ots peév ydp ore did puns Touns H Xxetpoupyta, xp7 
moerOa Taxetav THY Staipeow. Emel yap cupBaiver Tors TEuvopEevous Troveely pEv 
TO Auméov, ws EAdxLoTOY xpdvov Set Tapeivat. 

(P. 528.) Xenoph., Mem., 1. 2. 54: rots tarpois mapéyouor pera mévev Te Kat 
ad ynddvev kat drrorepvew Kat arroKalety. 

(P. 528.) Plato, Pol., 293 A: robs iarpovs . . . dav . . . quas lavrat, Tey 
vovres 7) KdovTeEs 7} Tiva GAAnY adynddva Tpocanrortes. 


* Oboli, Prof. G. F. Moore, ex corrupto conos. 
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(P. 528.) Id., Gorg., 479 A: hoBovpevos womepavel mais tb Kderbat Kai rd 
TépverOat, ore addyetvor. 

(P. 528.) Id., Ibid., 480 C: yy arodediav, GAG rrapéxew picavra kai dvdpeias, 
Oomep Téuvew kai Kiew larp@, Td ayabdv kal Kaddv Sidkovra, py bmodoyCspevoy 
TO adyewvdv. oo 

(P. 528.) Aristotle, Probl., A. 85 (ed. Acad. Bor., vol. 2, p. 8634 27): 
einep dkpiy paddov 6 oidnpos AapBdve, pdwv Kal anabeorépa 4 Staipects ; 

(P. 528.) Cic., Tusc. Disp., 5. 73: An Epicuro . . . dicere licebit ... 
nullum sapienti esse tempus, etiamsi uratur, torqueatur, secetur, quin posset 
exclamare: ‘Quam pro nihilo puto! ’’? 

(P. 528.) Plin., 29.13: Vulnerarium eum fuisse tradunt, mireque gratum 
adventum eius initio, mox a saevitia secandi urendique transisse nomen in 
carnificem. 

(P. 528.) Cic., Tusc. Disp., 2. 85: Cum varices secabantur C. Mario, 
dolebat. 

(P. 529.) Id., Ibid., 2. 53: At vero C. Marius, rusticanus vir, sed plane 
vir, cum secaretur, ut supra dixi, principio vetuit se alligari, nec quisquam 
ante Marium solutus dicitur esse sectus. ... Et... fuisse acrem morsum 
doloris idem Marius ostendit. 7 

— (P. 529.) Propert., Eleg., 1. 1. 27: 
Fortiter et ferrum saevos patiemur et ignes. 

(P. 529.) Ovid, Rem. Amor., 229: 

Ut corpus redimas ferrum patieris et ignes. 

(P. 529.) Id., Heroid., 20. 183: 

Ut valeant aliae, ferrum patiuntur et ignes. 

(P. 529.) Seneca, Ad Marciam, 22.38: Adice.. . lacerationes medicorum 
ossa Vivis legentium et totas in viscera manus demittentium, et non per 
simplicem dolorem pudenda curantium. 

(P. 529.) Plut., Moral., 74 D: Set pipeicOas rods iarpovs* otre yap ékeivor 
TEUVOVTES EV TH TOVELY Kal GAyelv KaTaNEiTovcL TO TeToVOds, GAN eveBpeEay mpoor- 
vas Kal Katydvnoay, KT. 

(P. 529.) Martial, Epig., 11. 84. 5f.: 

Mitior implicitas Alcon secat enterocelas 
Fractaque fabrili dedolat ossa manu. 

(P. 529.) Dio Chrysost., Orat. 14 (ed. Reisk., vol. 1, p. 488): kav dd&y 
more T@ latp@ Tov Kdpvovta Sjoa, mapaxphjua €deOn, Kay Téuvew 7 Kadoat, KavOn- 
getat kai TunOnoerat . . . mwodAdKis of TOV voTOUVTOS oikérat adTot KaTadovat Tov 
Seaomdtny, kai TO Tp Kopicovaw, drws kavOncera:, Kal TAXA UmNpeETovaL. 

(P. 529.) Aristides, Orat. 24 (ed. Dind., vol. 1, p. 482): kai rédos oi 
iarpol Katérepvov ek Tov. aTnOous dpEdpevor mavra EEns Axpt mpos THY KUT KATO * 
kai as dvOnavro ai ouxvat, mavrdnace 76 mvedpa amedAnhOn Kai dindOev ddivy 
vapkwons kal Gmopos déperv Kal wavTa aipate emépupto kal yivopat trepadyewwds. 

(P. 529.) Tertull., Scorpiac., cap. 5: Non tamen secari et inuri... 
idcireo malum, quia dolores utiles affert. . . . Ululans denique ille et 
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gemens et mugiens inter manus medici, postmodum easdem mercede 
cumulabit, et artifices optimas praedicabit, et saevas iam negabit. 

(P. 529.) Themist., Orat. 22 (ed. Dind., p. 335) : domep of iarpol rd pev 
atSnpiov rodAdkis Sat, mpooriWepevor S€ pdppaxa arra od Edy ddynddu 7d wdbos 
i@vrat. | 

(P. 580.) Plut., Moral., 102 D: ‘‘ yy yap voooipev” gyoiv 6 axadnpiukds 
Kpavrwp, ‘* voonoaot S€ mapein tis atoOnots, eit ovv Téepvolrd TL TaY NEeTEepoV 
€iT amoon@To. Td yap avwduvoy TovT ovK dvev peyddov eyyiyvera pica TO 
avOpatrw * teOnpieaba yap eikds éxet pev o@pa Torovroy evraiOa de Wuynv.” 

(P. 5380.) Lucian, Apol., 2: dpa... eve pév ctwrav kai avéyeoOar Tepvd- 
pevov Kat katdpevov, ei S€ot, emt owrtnpia, oe Se emimdtre T@Y Cappdkoy Kat THY 
opirnv dua mpdxerpov éxovra cai rd Kavrnpiov didrupov. 


